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PREPACE 



From November 17th to 19th, 1987 a small group of 
professionals was convened by the Division of Quality Assurance 
to examine the current teacher testing practices and materials of 
the District of Columbia Public Schools. These individuals, from 
state departments of education, universities and a law firm, were 
invited to participate because of their state-of-the-art 
experience either designing, implementing, studying vor defending 
the use of teacher tests as a screening device for the 
certification and/or selection of school teachers. The questions 
put to the group were simpl- and straight forward: What would be 
an appropriate teacher testing policy for the District of 
Columbia Public Schools given its particular personnel needs and 
status? What is the current state of development of its existing 
teacher tests relative to the state-of-the-art? What is the best 
use for the existing tests in light of the responses to the first 
two questions? And, how should the district proceed to implement 
the recommended teacher testing policy? 

The process used to examine the issues presented the 
District consultants was based on a model developed by Norman 
Gold, Director of Research and Evaluation, while a Senior 
Research Associate at the National Institute of Education. The 
"Convening Process", as it is known, has been used as a policy 
analysis tool m several locations to examine significant 
pressing^ issues of educational policy, it has been used twic4 
previously m the District of Columbia Public Schools. Barbara 
Williams and Michael Kane organized and co-chaired the process, a 
full description of which can be found in Appendix C. 

This is a report of the findings and recommendations of the 
convening _ process. All participants authored sections of the 
report. Michael Kane, in his role as chair, authored this final 
version of the report. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

Since the 1985-1986 school year all beginning teachers hired 
by the District of Coluiabia Public Schools have participated in a 
year long period of supervised induction to professional 
practice. This internship period was established by the Board of 
Education m response to a recommendation of the 1984 study of 
Teacher Incentives conducted by the District as part of a 
Congressional mandate to explore promising alternatives to reward 
exemplary teachers. 

The study found that a significant percentage of teachers 
would be retirement eligible by the early 1990s and, therefore 
recommended the District place a special focus on its recruitment 
and retention practices. Specific recommendations included the 
development of the internship as well as the use of subject 
matter tests for certification and/or selection purpofses. 

Shortly after the initiation of the District's Intern-Mentor 
Program,- in December 1985, the Program contracted for the 
development of a series of tests of subject matter knowledge to 
be used as a component of the Intern-Mentor Program. Twelve 

I^^Sed^'to date^°'"'^^" ' " ^^'^'"^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 

^-v,^ "^^^ °i E^^cation has expressed its intent to expand 

the role of teacher testing m the District, It has asked that 
the Superintendent report on the current test development effort 
being conducted by the Intern-Mentor Program Ind prepare? Sy 
February 1988, a set of implementation and policy 
recommendations to support the implementation of a broader 
teacher testing program in DCPS. oroaaer 

This document represents one component of tne efforts 
supporting the preparation the Superintendent's response it 
reports the findings and recommendations of eight professionals 
who convened in Washington on November 17 - 19 Lsv, in?e??Sw 

nnSo 4.^ v,°°T^"i-?^^ "'®"*®^^ review the current status of the 
DCPS teacher testing practices and materials. 

.^^.^^^p^^^^l/ .the consultants found a high degree of readiness 
li ^'l"' the District for the use of subject matte? exaSina?Ions 
as a criterion for teacher certification. Most individuals 
interviewed supported the use of teacher testing. However, they 
also felt testing should not be the sole criterion for 
rlllalltl^^Ty. ^5^^ utilised in a man^e? whicJ 

deS^StnJn^- ■P^^'^^^'.^''.^^^ °^ themselves, are not the sole 
determinant of a teacher's competency. Seven specific 
recommendations for a teacher testing policy in DCPS are offered? 

^v, 1- subject matter knowledge t e sting of teachers. aU rrnori to 

!^L/^^r^^"^.^^^^^' ^^^-^ existing ^..^^^icatioA/pnH:? :!::;^ 

licensure ""^^ "^^''^ purposes o^certif icatio^ T-g? 
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ih order to be granted a standard teaching certificate in 

SCSSj a — candidate must achiave a specified score on" -h bp 

certif ication subi ect-ma t tsr testT 

3. the certificat ion test recfuirement apply to all persons 

seeking initial certifica tion in PCPS. including persons 

prev iously certified elsewhere and teachers seeking add i tional 
endorsements. " 

4« to ac commodate test administration constraints: 

. . a. certification- candidates who have rot achieved ^-h p 
specified standard on the certification test, either because of 
failure or lack of opport u nity to be tested, be granted a time 
limited exemption from the c ertification test reguirement during 

which time the candidate , if otherwise gualified. would be 

granted a temporary certifi ^ te and permitted, if hired, t o teann 
m PCPS. ' 

b. certification candidate s actually teaching without 
first having taken the cert ification test be reguired to take the 

at the first available administration af ^-oy their 

employment. " 

c. PCPS develop appropria te modifications to tg>ach er 
c ontract forms to b e used for candidates teachin g without h^^ri^ 
passed the test, ir- order t o take into consideration reTneHi^^i 
administrative and legal ra mifications of the arrangem^TitT ^ 

5^ — PCPS undertake a n analysis of its current appraisa l 
processes used in hiring , p romotion and tenure decisions an H 
develop an overall evaluatio n system that better supports either 

continued professional development and /or non-rene^ ii^ 

discharge decisions. — 

~ — — certification te sting program include the test s 
currently m development. F o r areas in which no test is hein rt 
developed, options which should be considered include; 1. no ^-es t- 
be developed, p a rticu larl y in low incidence fields? 2. validat ion 
of existing tests r¥.g. NTEW a nd 3. development of additiona l 
tests through th e procesr. currently being utilized. 

. 7. the writing test not b e a certification reguirement. but 
be reguired of all newlv-hir e d employees and used for diaann s^in- 
prescriPtive purposes. ^ 

To effectively support the implementation of these 
recommended policies, certain test development practices and 
procedures must be followed. Testing in situations where either 
licensure or employment can be denied is fraught with legal 
ramifications. Very specific test development practices must be 
followed m order to demonstrate a test is relevant to the 
purpose for which it is utilized. ' it is being recommended PC^S 
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expand its current testing practice to one which makes testino a 
requirement for licensure. 

Accordingly, a review of the test development procedures 
used to date was conducted to ascertain the developer's level of 
compliance with the standards of licensure testing. That review 
suggests that: 1. there were practices followed which are not 
sufticiently equivalent to the standards for licensure purposes 
and 2, there remain some test development functions, such as 
standard setting, to be completed. Further test development 
actions must, therefore, be undertaken. Nine specific 
recommendations are offered: 

1. the Superintendent req uest the contractor to immediately 
inventory and submit all available documentation to ncPR 
review. 

^ DCPSj with outside consultation. conduct further 

technical and legal reviews of i-b ic, documentation to mn' de future 
test development. — 

. ^J-^ — further development be undertaV«^n ;,nri . accomaam'pr^ b y 
writt en documentation to assure all aspects "oFTest quality . 

4^ — although DCPS and the contractor developed the tests 
using a statement of purpose which appears consistent with the 

°^ J'^'l initial certificati o n, a morp. p r>.n-i«o 

statement of th e purp ose be used in the collection of addit ional 
validity evidence. 

. 5' the validation of th e existing tests continue and include 
additional — input — from teac hers, um'versiitv specialist s — ^ 
measurement specialists^ . ■ ' ^ — 

— further — field — testing be conducted in areas wi th 
. sufficient numbers of applic a nts to have meaningful data for 
further refinement of tests and possibly for standard setting. 

7. standard setting be cond ucted utilizing a muH-i -ioTroi 
approach after the fir st_real test administr ation usincr i,.nan^ 
data from the test results an d possibly from the field tests. 

. . 8. It is recommended that, g iven the technical nature of i-ha> 
^est development process, t he further development of the n pp.g 
tests be assigne d to a unit with appropriate research a nH 
measurement expertise, whi le m aintaining continued collaboration 
Of the Intern-Mentor Prog r am. This includes supervision of t--be 
NES contract and coordinat i on of any external monitoringT 

^ recommended there be established an ongoinc^ 

externa l technical advisory committee. ^ 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



The District of Columbia Public Schools (DCPS) is developing 
a series of initiatives designed to improve the quality of 
instruction in its schools. Facing significant rates of turnover 
among its instructional personnel over the next decade, the 
District has directed the focus of much of this improvement 
Initiative at its teacher recruitment, selection and induction 
practices, its lead program in this area is the Intern-Mentor 
Program. 

The Intern-Kentor program is designed to provide a period of 
supervised induction to practice for beginning teachers. This 
program was implemented in the 1985-86 school year under a Board 
of Education mandate that all nev; teachers entering the school 
system serve a year-long internship under the guidance of an 
experienced mentor teacher. The goal of the Program is "to 
promote professional growth and development by utilizing 
exemplary teachers to provide intensive assistance and guidance 
to new teachers. . .for the purpose of improving teaching and 
learning in the classroom" ( Toward Rvrellence in Teaching. 
Intern-Mentor Program, 1985.) ^ 

An "important tool in this process... is the Intern Content 
Knowledge Assessment Program. Under this program interns are 
required to take a content knowledge test in their teaching' 
fields . ^ These tests help the intern and the mentor teacher in 
evaluating subject-matter strengths and weaknesses and in 
determining areas for further study or concentrated guidance" 
B^SchSe, 19870^ Knowledge Assessment Program, Descriptive 

The DCPS Board of Education has expressed its intent to 
expand the role of teacher testing in the school system. The 
Superintendent has been directed to report on the current test 
development effort being conducted by the Intern-Mentor Program 
^^T^yj^"^^""^' by February, 1988, a set of implementation and 
policy recommendations to support the implementation of a broader 
teacher testing program in DCPS. 

4. u 4. ^i^®" complexity and significance of an expanded 

^^2®'',.^®^^^''^ program a special task force of representatives 
ofu of Human Resource Management, Quality Assurance 

and the Office of Incentives programs was convened to heln 
prepare a response to the Board's request for guidance on this 
matter. After engaging in a set of internal review activities 
concerning the procedures and interim outcomes of the DCPS test 
development process, as well as an examination of the legal 
requirements associated with utilizing tests in employment 
related situations, the task force decided to augment its 
investigation with an external review. 
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On November 17th through I9th 1987 the participants 
identified above convened in Washington D.C. to review the DCPS 
test development process and interview staff and community 
members concerning teacher testing in the school system, in 
response to our charge, we are recommending a series of policies 
and procedures to follow in implementing a teacher testina 
program for DCPS which is consistent with the state-of-the-art 
and practice. This document reports on our deliberations by 
presenting our findings concerning the current test development 
status of the district and our recommendations for future policy 
and test development actions. Appended to the report is a 
complete description of the process we followed in arriving at 
these findings and recommendations. 

Before presenting the findings and recommendations some 
background on current practice in testing and employment in DCPS 
and elsewhere snould be reviewed. Therefore section II contains a 
brief description of these relevant practices, it -is supplemented 
by appendix A which provides an overview of legal issues in 
i^^^u""^!' "f. recommend this appendix also be read before 
turning to the findings and recommendations. Section III contains 
Jioff^rr/^ recommendations concerning policy development. 
Section IV presents the findings and recommendations conceirninq 
test development. -^"xny 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



The District of Columbia Piablic Schools (DCPS) is developing 
a series of initiatives designed to improve the quality of 
Instruction in its schools. Facing significant rates of turnover 
among its instructional personnel over the next decade, the 
District has directed the focus of much of this improvement 
initiative at its teacher recruitment, selection and induction 
practices, its lead program in this area is the Intern-Mentor 
Program . 

The Intern-Mentor program is designed to provide a period of 
supervised induction to practice for beginning teachers. This 
program was implemented in the 1985-86 school year under a Board 
of Education mandate that all new teachers entering the school 
system serve a year-long internship under the guidance of an 
experienced mentor teacher. The goal of the Program is "to 
promote professional growth and development by utilizing 
exemplary teachers to provide intensive assistance and guidance 
^LJ^r.T^rr T 11^"'^°'' the purpose of improving teaching and 
learning in the classroom" ( Toward Excellence in Teaching. 
Intern-Mentor Program, 1985.) ^ 

An "important tool in this process... is the Intern Content 
Knowledge assessment Program. Under this program interns are 
required to take a content knowledge test in their teaching 
fields . _ These tests help the intern and the mentor teacher in 
evaluating subject-matter strengths and weaknesses and in 
determining areas for further study or concentrated guidance" 
B^SchSe, 19870^ Knowledge Assessment Program, Descriptive 

*=v«;,nJ^1-v,°^^^n^°^^? expressed its intent to 

expand the role of teacher testing in the school system. The 
Superintendent has been directed to report on the current test 
development effort being conducted by the Intern-Mentor Program 
and prepare, by February, 1988, a set of implementation and 
policy recommendations to support the implementation of a broader 
teacher testing program in DCPS. 

*. 1, 4. ^iY®^ complexity and significance of an expanded 

program a special task force of representatives 
X rtVf"^^ °! Human Resource Management, Quality Assurance 
and the Office of incentives programs was convened to help 
prepare a response to the Board's request for guidance on this 
matter. After engaging in a set of internal review activities 
concerning the procedures and interim outcomes of the DCPS test 
development process, as well as an examination of the legal 
^fSJf^'"^''^? associated with utilizing tests in employment 
related situations, the task force decided to augment its 
investigation with an external review. 
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4^ ^?!^. November 17th through I9th 1987 the participants 
Identified above convened in Washington D.C. to review the DCPS 
test development process and interview staff and community 
members concerning teacher testing in the school systeia. In 
response to our charge, we are recommending a serifes of poUcies 
and procedures to follow in implementing a teacher testing 
program for DCPS which is consistent with the state-of-the-art 
and practice. This document reports on our deliberations by 
presenting our findings concerning the current test development 
status of the district and our recommendations for future policy 
and. test development actions. Appended to the report is a 
complete description of the process we followed in arriving at 
these findings and recommendations. 

Before presenting the findings and recommendations some 
background on current practice in testing and employment in DCPS 
and elsewhere should be reviewed. Therefore section il contains a 
brief description of these relevant practices, it is supplemented 
by appendix A which provides an overview of legal issues in 
teacher testing.. We recommend this appendix also be read before 
turning to the findings and recommendations. Section m contains 
findings and recommendations concerning policy development 
Section IV presents the findings and recommendations concerning 
test development. • ^ 
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As. described in the introduction, the Intern-Mentor Program 
IS the^ required induction process for all inexperienced or 
"beginning" teachers hired by dcps. over the three years of the 
program's existence approximately four hundred-fifty interns have 
participated in the program. The development of this program has 
also focussed attention on the recruitment process itself. 

Prior to the mid 1980s, DCPS, like most non-sun-belt school 
districts, had been undergoing enrollment declines. As a result 
recruitment processes required little attention. with the 
increased rates of turnover, decreasing supply of new teachers 
and program improvement oriented policy actions of the second 
half of this decade, recruitment functions took on renewed 
importance . 

Working together the Division of Human Resources and the 
Intern-Mentor Program have been developing a more focused 
recruitment process, a comprehensive system for projectincr 
vacancies earlier in the school year and for keeping track of 
applicant files has been developed. New methods for announcing 
vacancies and sending recruitment teams to major teacher 
education institutions have been establishe. . Greater scrutiny of 
factors affecting recruiting effectiveness such as salary and 
residency considerations is resulting in more timely feedback to 
the system concerning needed policy actions. 

once recruited, prospective teachers must seek certification 
to teach in DCPS. The certification criteria are based primarily 
.^o^P-ietipn of r'-juired coursework in an accredited 
institution of higher ed --ation. Three classes of certification 
are given: standard; provisional, for those with minor 
deficiencies m their preparation program; and temporary, for 
those without an appropriate teacher preparation background. 
??r^i°J teacher in DCPS under a temporary certificate is 

limited to five years. 

Certification is awarded in 77 areas of endorsement 
Teachers can hold multiple endorsements. Endorsement areas are 
further identified by grade level being taught. The 
numbers of areas of endorsement by level are: 



LEVFL 

Pre-Kindergarten 
Elementary (K-6) 
•^-12 
'fi R 12 
'lor High 
iie School 
High and/or Career 



AREAS OF ENDORSEMENT 
1 

10 

6 

5 

6 

1 
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Development Center 13 
Secondary (7-12) 25 
Adult Education 5 

Non-Teaching 5 

Total 77 

• 

Teacher hiring in DCPS is based upon the candidate's ability 
to me^.t the certification requirements for the position being 
filled and by an additional reviev; of academic qualifications, 
recommendations and a personal interview. Information concerning 
the competence of prospective teachers is limited to these 
sources of data. 

. Tenure is granted to DCPS teachers holding a standard 
certificate upon successful completion of a two year probationary 
teaching period. Teaching success is determined by receiving a 
satisfactory ratirg on the District's teacher appraisal process 
(TAP). Teachers are given five years in which to com'olete the 
requirements for tenure. The TAP is the major tool "used for 
monitoring and rating teachers. It is relied upon for such major 
decisions as tenure, SIF procedures, salary increments and the 
Identification of teachers needing assistance. However, the TAP 
is generally not viewed by either teachers or administrators as 
highly reliable. Both the 1984 Study of Teacher Incentives and 
the 1987 Career Ladder Review identified deficiencies in the 
design and use of the TAP. 

It was the 1984 Study of Teacher Incentives , conducted as a 
part of a Congressional mandate to DCPS, that recommended a "new 
plan for selecting and inducting new teachers. . .to provide more 
rigorous screening and more intensive support." it was that 
re;.-r-mendation that led to the development of the Intern-Mentor 

The report also recommended the use of tests of subject 
matter knowledge as a part of the DCPS "certification and/or 
S"" practices." As a result of that recommendation, the 
l^lt J J''°'^'^^'^' si^°rtly after its initiation, contracted 

with the National Evaluation Services, inc (NES) for the 
development of a series of subject area tests to he used as 
screening tests for the beginning teachers in the Intern-Mentor 
program. Thes^. tests, known as the Intern Content Knowledge 
Assessment Prr^ram, were designed to permit the intern and the 
mentor to determine areas of subject matter strength and 
weakness, and prescribe areas for further study and guidance. 

These objective-referenced tests are based upon the DCPS 
competency based curriculum and were built using items and 
objectives originally developed by NES for use in other locations 
and tailored to the DCPS curriculum. (NES retains a proprietary 
interest in the tests.) The decision to follow this procedure. 
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rather than to use a n?.tionally available test such as the 
National Teacher Exam (NTE) , was based upon a desire to have a 
test equated as closely as possible to the DCPS curriculim within 
reasonable cost considerations. 

By using previously developed test items the District has 
developed twelve content area tests and a writing exam for a cost 
to _ date of approximately $575,000 (other state test 
administrators indicate that typical costs for developing new 
subject matter tests for teachers average $150,000 per test.) 
Tests have been developed in the following twelve subject areas. 

1. Early Childhood 

2. Elementary Education 

3. English 

4. Social Studies 

5. Mathematics 

6. Science 

7. English as a Second Language 

8. Special Education 

9 . French 

10. Spanish 

11. German 

12 . Latin 

During 1987-1988 NES is under contract to develop additional 

l^^^L and Physical education and 

Health. 

Developmental versions of the tests were administered twice 
withm the Intern-Mentor Program. The operational version of the 
tests were _ administered in May and September 1987. In all four 
test administrations, only interns who voluntarily participated 
were tested. An analysis of the testing outcomes is included as 
appendix B. 

d^vpiinmon?^ ^^^^"^ DCPS t3sts have been under 

development, the use of tests for hiring and/or certification of 
teachers has become more widespread in school districts and 
states across the nation. As of April 1987, 44 states required or 
were about to require passage of a written test before the award 
of full certification to new -teachers: twenty-six states had a 
•'•^ eighteen more had tests under development or 

validation. Some individual school districts, including both 
Prince George's and Montgomerj' Counties, utilize their own tests 
m addition to state mandated test's. 

^ Since initiating development of the NES tests, the issue of 
teacner testing has become more visible not only in the nation. 
7^ District as well. The press has rais'^d the subject iA 

its editorial pages as well as in its reporting and news 
analysis. Most recently, the Washington Lawyers Committee for 



civil Rights, in a report conducted in association with the 
Parents United, called for testing to ascertain the basic skills 
and siabject matter knowledge of all teachers new to DCPS prior to 
their being hired. 

In those states that have implemented teacher tests, 
experience to date has shown that minority applicants fail the 
first taking of the test at a disproporf.ionately higher rate than 
Whites - in some cases the White passing rate is more than twice 
that for Blacks or Hispanics. However, there is some emerging 
experience to indicate that after retesting the passing rates 
become less disparate and fall within the boundaries of the 
"four-fifths rule" which the courts have used to hold that there 
IS no adverse impact. 

The implementation of any teacher testing program within 
DCPS must be considered within the context of the District's 
teacher demographic profile. As a recent DCPS strategy paper 
indicated, "there is now considerable evidence that the school 
system will face a teacher shortage during the next five years." 
Further, over the next decade, DCPS will replace a substantial 
percentage of its teaching corps. Accordingly, decisions and 
testing procedures adopted at this point in time are certain to 
have an important impact on both the District's efforts to 
recruit new teachers and its personnel profile over the next 
twenty to thirty years. 

The recommendations which follow were formulated with all 
the complex considerations and the current status of the DCPS 
recruitment, certification, hiring, induction and tenure 
practices described above in mind. They represent a consensus 
judgement of the participants, based upon their considerable 
experience in these matters, as to the best procedures to follow 
m meeting the needs of DCPS students for quality instruct"-' onal 
practice. 

The recommendations also take into consideration the 
potential legal complications any program of teacher testing is 
liable to engender upon introduction to a school system. Appendix 
A contains an overview of these issues. it should be reviewed 
before proceeding to the findings and recommendations which 
follow m sections ill and IV.' 

The findings and recommendations are grouped to present 
first, those which relate to the development of an appr-opriate 
teacher testing policy in DCPS, given its current status and 
conditions. Second, a set of findings and recommendations are 
p.-esented concerning test development actions which have been 
taicen and which remain to be taken in order to appropriately 
implement the recommended policy. 
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III. TEACHER TESTING POLICY 

FINDINGS USD BECOMMENDATIONS 



The sine qua non of a successful and defensible teacher 
testing program is the use of a test whose scores can be 
demonstrated to be valid for the purtjose fcr which they are used . 
Therefore, the first step in developing a teacher testing program 
IS to determine the purpose of testing teachers. There are many 
options. As a recent United States Department of Education Study 
stated: 

While virtually all the states have made some form of 
commitment to teacher testing, the diversity of 
philosophies and attitudes towards the issue are 
substantial. The states differ in terms of when they 
test _ prospective teachers, what their tests cover, the 
difficulty of their instruments and which tests are 
used. The issue of teacher testing covers not only 
whether teachers should be tested, but also how they 
should be tested and when . Virtually every aspect of 
teacher testing has been subject to considerable 
debate. (US DOE, 1987) 

DCPS has been developing teacher tests to be used in an 
internship program for beginning teachers. The Board of Education 
has indicated an intent to develop a broader use of teacher 
testing. The authors of this report were asked to recommend an 
appropriate teacher testing policy for DCPS given the current 
status of its orientation to teacher testing and state of 
development of teacher testing materials. 

^ In meeting our responsibility to make such a recommendation 
we interviewed experienced teachers, interns, principals, area 
superintendents, union leaders, central office executives, board 
members and interested citizens. We also conducted an extensive 
review of the currently developed tests and data concerning their 
use. We also surveyed our own preconceived notions as to the best 
use of teacher testing before we began our work on site. We have 
found a great deal of consistency among these three inputs, i.e. 
the DCPS perspective, our general orientation and the test 
development which has occurred to date. 

In this section we first report our findings of DCPS's 
current status concerning teacher testing and related matters. We 
next offer seven recommendations for a teacher testing policy 
which we believe would best serve DCPS's responsibility, within 
Its pwn unique local context, to provide quality instructional 
services to all its students. 
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FINDINGS 



We have f-und in DCPS: 

Broad-based suzjport for subject matter knowledge tests, 
among the individuals and groups interviewed. 

The participating consultants were issued a briefing paper 
and accompanying book of background materials before arrival in 
the District. From this information they developed a list of 
questions for the District staff and community members they were 
to interview. During their first session they refined these 
questions and agreed upon the information they were seeking. 

During the day of Novenber 18th the consultants spent about 
six hours interviewing approximately twenty individuals with 
varying responsibilities and interests in the DCPS. Some 
interviews were conducted in large groups. For some the 
consultants split into smaller groups. A schedule of interviews 
which Identifies the interviewees is included as appendix D. 

Those interviewed included central office executives, "board 
members, community members, teachers, interns, union leaders 
principals and area superintendents. Although the actual numbers 
of people interviewed were small they indicated they felt their 
views represented those held by other members of their role 
groups. There was agreement among all groups and virtually all 
individuals interviewed that testing teachers to determine that 
an adequate amount of subject matter knowledge was present was a 
reasonable and even desirable role for the District to perform. 

Near consensus that the tests be used for initial 

certification and not for h i ring, promotion or tenure decisions. 

DCPS is relatively unique in the sense that it is both a 
school district and a state level agency as well. Only Hawaii and 
the U.S. territories share this dual role. In this dual role the 
District serves as both the teacher certifying agency and the 
hiring agency. These functions are performed in separate 
divisions. In other states the state department of education 
serves as the certifying agency and the local education agencies 
serve as the employing agency. Forty four states- are currently 
using or considering the use of some type of standardized test 
for certification purposes. 

Our discussions with DCPS interviewees indicated strong 
consensus that subject matter knowledge testing be used for 
certification purposes and not for employment related decisions 
such as hiring, promotion or tenure. There seemed to be a clear 
sense that these were separate functions in this district and 
that testing was more appropriately a function of the public 
protection role of the state department side of DCPS than the 
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employment side which seeks to maximize hiring decisions. As much 
as anything else, this sentiment seemed to reflect an awareness 
of the limits of testing as a selection device, especially in as 
complex an endeavor as teaching. 



Substantial sentiment in favor of a short grace taeriod 

(iuring — which a candidate would be allowed to teach, not 

withstanding that the candidate had not vet nassed t-h «a 

certification test. 

Consistent with this awareness and sometimes even suspicion 
of the ability of testing to predict job capability, the 
interviewees favored providing certification candidates an 
opportunity to bring up their performance before positively 
barring them from the classroom. There was a strong sense that 
the absence of "gnificant evidence of predictive validity 
^fi^^^X® ^° standardized testing and teaching ability combined 
with the well documented observation that minorities typically 
score less well than others on standardized measures, argued for 
tempering the initial impact of testing on those seeking to 
become teachers. There was also a recognition that this argument 
was less persuasive when dealing .with tests of subject matter 
knowledge than when dealing with other less specific areas such 
as pedagogy. 

From this_ tension there emerged the notion of a grace period 
during which a temporary certificate could be issued for those 
candidates actually hired by the district. Just as such a 
certificate now exists to permit those who fail to present all 
the requirements for certification an opportunity to demonstrate 
their competence and obtain the required coursework, etc., so 
would the issuing of a temporary certificate for those who did 
not pass the certification exam on the first attempt permit them 
to obtain the necessary assistance to demonstrate their subject 
matter knowledge. "jet-u 

There was also the sense that during this period of 
temporary certification, the District should have the 
responsibility to both closely supervise the teacher and offer 
assistance m meeting whatever deficit the test failure implied. 
Of course, any utilization of. this temporary certificate option 
would have to be utilized with discretion and judgement relative 
to th^ relationship between the assignment and the test 
performance problems. There was no agreement on the length of 
such a period but the range of one to two years seemed to be 
about what people had in mind. 

Support to require tAst ing nf all persons see king initial 
Dg PS cert 1 f 1 cat ion , — including persons previously certified i n 

— lurisdictions and also including persons volnr.i-;. T-ii.r 

seeking additional endorsementsT 




There was little debate that the certification testing 
requirement should be imposed in a uniform manner, if "beginning" 
teachers should be required to demonstrate their subject 
knowledge, so too should experienced teachers new to the District 
or "voluntarily " seeking additional subject area endorsements. 

While it was recognized that states routinely offered 
••reciprocity" of certification, it was clear that the 
interviewees felt reciprocity should be limited to the other 
certification criteria, and not extend to the requirement to 
demonstrate subject matter knowledge. The only exception to 
universally using testing for certification was to those 
situations where a teacher was seeking an additional endorsement 
because of a district imposed reason. Clearly, some guidelines 
must be worked out in these areas to protect students from 
teachers who do not have the necessary subject matter knowledge. 

A v iew of test passage as a necessary, but not su fficipnt 
requirement for certificat ion which should be based on additional 

factors — _as well, including. e.g.. recommendations. cvi .. 

coursewo rk. successful student teaching . 

The use of subject matter testing was seen universally as an 
addition to the current certification requirements, rather than a 
replacement. Subject matter knowledge, as demonstrated through 
test performance, is only one element of the make-up of a quality 
teacher. The other criteria for certification - graduation from 
an approved training program, minimum GPA, minimum major area 
GPA, and successful student teaching experience, are all 
important measures of other -qualities sought. 

Since the goal of testing is to assure subject matter 
competence, not deny employment, it is hoped that all candidates 
pass the test. Therefore the use of other measures 
remains as important as ever. This is especially the case when 
dealing with minority candidates who may have a difficult time 
initially with the test. The other measures provide additional 
information to the temporary certification and employment 
decision. Support for the use of multiple measures spanned all 
groups interviewed. Testing was universally seen as a necessary 
but not sufficient condition for certification. 

A perce ived need, even with the addition of testincT t-n 
the certification Process, for improv e d procedures to supnort 
other decisions such as Per sonnel selection and tenure. 

Despite the universal feeling that testing should be 
restricted to cei-tification or licensure purposes, there was also 
nearly universal concern that other employment related areas of 
the District •s operations required attention. There are problems 
m educational organizations, generally, related to the absence 
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of an objective and fair definition " and rating device to identify 
effective teaching. DCPS is no exception. 

Though some respondents would equate the promotion, tenure 
and pay decision directly to student performance, others felt the 
current system is adequate, if at times unfair. Generally, 
however, most interviewees felt the District should revise its 
teacher appraisal system and strive to make its hiring practices 
more objective. Related to this issue was the strong belief that 
administrators eschewed the "tough decision" and rarely denied 
tenure or attempted to dismiss the tenured teacher who had "lost 
it". There was clear dissatisfaction with this situation in all 
quarters even in the union, which, nevertheless, felt its 
contractual provisions for due process were necessary in the face 
of equally valid concerns with fairness and retributive behaviors 
of some administrators. Clearly this is an area for further work. 

. ^ A lack of clarity with rega r d to the purpose for which the 
writing test was develope d and how the DCPS intends to use it-.. 

in interviews with the Intern-Mentor personnel as well as 
with the NES representative the purpose of the writing test was 
not clearly identified. We remain unclear as to the central 
purpose for which that test was developed. This is particularly 
disturbing given the often very subjective, time consuming and 
expensive scoring of such exams. ^ 

We recognize that school systems are vulnerable to extreme 
criticism over the writing abilities of their personnel, it is 
easy to sensationalize su-h problems, and they do, indeed, exist. 
However, we are not clear about the intended purpose of this test 
m their resolution, nor does DCPS appear to be. 



RECOMMENDATIONS : 



As we stated m the introduction to this section, the most 
important element of a testing program is a test whose scores are 
able to be demonstrated to be -valid for the purpose or inference 
being made of them. This, therefore, requires as a first step in 
the development of a testing program, a clear statement of the 
purpose of the program. We have reported our findings concerning 
the orientation of DCPS involved interviewees towards teacher 
testing. We concur that the testing purposes described by the 
respondents are the best ones for DCPS to hold for a variety of 
reasons, including its current teacher recruitment needs, legal 
considerations involved in test development and use, its 
responsibility to serve its students and the current status of 
DCPS test development efforts. 
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We, therefore, recomiaend DCPS" adopt a set of interrelated 
teacher testing policies which clearly direct the purposes of its 
teacher testing practices to its licensure function and 
responsibility. 

Specifically, we recommend: 

Subject matter know ledge testing of teachers, aligned, to 

tbS — extent — possible, with existing certif Ication/endorsement 

a^e^s t — el — used in DCPS for tjurposes of certificat ion or 

licensure. 

We concur with the consensus in DCPS that subject 
matter knowledge testing of teachers should be used for purposes 
of licensure or certification, rather than any other. We also 
believe that if a jurisdiction wishes to use the testing of 
teachers as a public safeguard device then subject matter testing 
is the best choice. 

Siibject matter - knowledge is measurable in reasonably 
objective ways, most agree it is a necessary condition for 
effective teaching, and its a higher order demonstration of 
knowledge than basic skills exams. General knowledge exams are 
not 30b related and therefore are not legally very defensible. 
And, professional knowledge is really better demonstrated and 
remediated in on-the-job situations than through testing. 

The use of such testing for certification rather than 
employment purposes is both legally and psychometrically an 
easier and more defensible route to take. This concept is 
expanded further in Appendix A which should be reviev/ed now if it 
hasn't yet been read. 

^ The major issue DCPS faces in using subject matter testing 
IS determining the specificity of the tests utilized. There are 
77 C€!rtificatipn areas. Clearly, the District cannot afford to 
develop 77 subject tests. However, neither is it fair to include 

■J5"°^1^^5e of physics for candidates for 
certification as biology teachers - as the current tests seem to 
do. We have_ not been able to determine how the current testing 
areas were identified, however, we urge a careful review of the 
certification areas, the expected areas of vacancy, and the 
availability of tests from other jurisdictions before further 
resources are devoted to test development. The next section also 
addresses this issue. 

In order to be granted a s t andard teaching certificate in 

f ' . ^ — .candidate — must achieve a specified score on the 

certific ation subject-matter test. 

Testing for certification purposes is not intended to rank 
candidates as does testing to select the best employee. Rather, 
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It IS intended to determine that a candidate for a licence to 
teach in DCPS can demonstrate that they possess at least the 
minimum subject matter knowledge necessary to teach effectively 
in the District's schools. While some jurisdictions might choose 
to utilize a compensatory model, wherein some other factors such 
as grades or student teacher ratings would serve to add points to 
a candidates score, we rejected recommending such an approach. 
There are no satisfactojrj- substitutes for deficiency in subject 
matter knowledge testing, given adequate opportunity for retaking 

Therefore pCPS will have to determine cut scores that 
reflect this criterion. The cut score should have -some 
theoretical and empirical basis to it. Additional field tests 
will have to be conducted to develop an ade.quate data base to 
greater^ detail^^^°"^* discusses these procedures in 

The certification test reouirempni- ;>t. o1v to all nersnnc: 
seekincT initial certification in ncps . in ciudinrr n ^-r^""" 
enaorSemenrs''^''^''^^^'^ sewhere and t^^ache^s .PPVi na additio nal 

We concur with the consensus we have reported and the 
reasoning supporting it. Previous certification elsewhere is no 
substitute for the validated demonstration of subject matter 
knowledge testing provides. Neither does previous certification 
in a different field. We support consistency in the use of tests 
when they are an available and cost effective option. 

Certification candidates who have not aghiovod op^^i'fiv^ 
standard on the certification t e st, either be cause of failure or 
lack of opportunity to be tes t ed, be gra nted a f,it. P Uv^ii- ^ri 
f^!!!!^^L°" certification test rg^f^e ment durinrt x^biob 

time the candidate, if otherwi se qualifie d, wo uld be grant ed a 
temporary certificate and permit t ed, if hired, t o teach in DCPS. 

DCPS does not "own" the subject matter tests currently 
developed. NES retains a proprietary interest and will charge for 
test administrations. Therefore, it will not be feasible to offer 

3?arlv^ iS? ^^^^ ^est, three times 

Ittll^' ^his fact, plus our knowledge of the first time passing 
rates of minorities, verses their eventual passing rates 

'"^n'^'^^^^^^..^^.^^ recommendation. To do otherwise would 
unrealistically inhibit DCPS's teacher recruitment efforts in 
what IS already showing signs of becoming a difficult situation. 

During a period of exemption DCPS should use its auspices 
iLATJfl candidates to pass the test when is taken. As 
candidates teach, especially with proper supervision, they will 
become familiar with the subject matter requirements of the 
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District's curriculiua. They should also be given opportunity by 
the District to hone their test taking skills. DCPS should not be 
expected take on the teacher preparation institution's role. 
However, it can offer test taking seminars and other like forms 
of assistance, it is in the Dis^trict's best interest to utilize a 
rigorous testing program- and assist as many candidates as 
possible to pass it. DCPS•£^ goal in testing teachers is not to 
deny candidates a teaching role, it is to provide the best 
possible teachers to its students. 

Candidates teaching without having taken the certificatio n 
test be r eguired t o take the test at the first availablp 
administration after their employment. 

_ _ None of our recommendations for exemptions are meant to 
diminish the impact and quality of the District's future teacher 
testing program. They are offered to strike the proper balance 
among the various factors which must be faced in meeting DCPS's 
responsibility to provide quality instruction, 

_ We recommend the testing program be implemented and 
administered with a fair and firm hand. All new candid^^tes for 
certification must take the tests as soon as possible after their 
candidacy is initiated. There should be no excuse for not doing 
so and failure to do so should be met with consequences concernig 
future employment. iij.y 

DCPS develop appropr iate modifications to teach er contract 
forms to be used for candidates teaching without having Ti^^^ 
the^ test, in — order — to — take into considpration remp^?!^ 
administrative and legal ra mifications of the arrangement. 

This recommendation is intended to avoid problems of "due 
process" down the road. The teacher testing policy in DCPS must 
toe clearly stated, disseminated and reflected in all relevant 
areas of the district's operations. Teaching contracts should 
provide clear statements of the conditions of employment with 
respect _ to test taking, timeliness, release of test scores or 
evaluations for support and remediation purposes and a clear 
understanding of the time limited quality of any exemptions and 
the consequences related to future employment of exceeding those 
limits. , ■ 

^S5S — undertake — an analysis of its current a•on^r^^c.^^ 

processes used in hiring, pr o motion and tenure decisions ^ 
develop an overall evaluat ion system that leads to either further 

professional development and/o r non-renewal ?_rid di c,nb;.>-rro 

decisions. ^ 

The pervasiveness of concern expressed regarding the 
employee selection and evaluation practices of the District are 
striking, while most acknowledged that "politics" plays less of a 
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role than in the past, issues of favoritism still pervade the 
process, while it is virtually impossible to render any large 
organization free of these charges, there is objective reason to 
suggest that dCPS can make further progress in this realm. 

Two objective outside reviews have identified the TAP system 
as being flawed in both design and use* it was beyond the scope 
or our charge to review this system, but, the level of concern we 
did hear expressed motivate this recommendation to address the 
issues in selection and promotion which go beyond testing. 

_ In doing so the District likely will be able to reduce its 
reliance on testing as a screening device. There is rec^.son to 
believe _ that hiring decisions in education can become 
increasingly reliable as they become more objective and involve 
more individuals from more diverse settings in the district 
Addressing this issue can, therefore, deal with both the testing 
and the teacher professionalism issue as well. 

The certification testing p vnrrv;,!^ fnr.ii, ^e the NKfi j-P^ i-^ 
. qurrentlv in development. For areas in which no tf »st is b eing 
developed, options wbinb ^hnni d be considared incI uHP- i. r,^ 
be developed, particularly in lo w incidence fields ?" v;.i iH;,-^ ^,. 

^LlI^'^^I .'•"ll.^tf \.!.!-'^- ^' *3evelon,.Pni- o f addition;,! 

tests through the NES process. ■ 

Vl^derstandable that DCPS should want to have 
teacher tests which are tailored to their curriculum, this is, 
IZl^'^nn^ll^L,^^ undertaking. As we have noted, ther4 

are 77 certification areas. Fairness demands some relationship 
between these areas and the test coverage. Developing 77 tests is 
««L^=f °l effective undertaking, especially in a district that 
only can be expected to hire about four to five thousand teachers 
over the likely life of a set of tests. 

4=,, ^'^^^^^^'^"'.ny^ recommend strongly, that for areas in which 
^b! «^f,o5?''^: will be hired, no test be developed. In these areas 
the payoff from the development of a more complex and objective 
hiring process can be relied upon. In other areas, DCPS should 
first review extant tests and attempt to validate them for Sse in 
the District. With forty-four states testing teachers , more anS 
more tests will be available. Local validation, per se, is a 
relatively inexpensive endeavor. / -i-t> a 

The development of additional custom made tests should be 

nuSwf ?1 T ^-^^^.v,^ ^^^^ ^i^Ply d° expect the 

numbers to merit the investment. However, please be clear, we 

have not suggested the substitution of non-subject matter tests. 

We do not believe the state-of-the-art in their development yet 

renders them a reliable tool, especially in a jurisdiction which 

draws from so many others in developing its candidate pool 
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Tne yrltinq test not bP r\ certificat ion recrulrAment . but hP 
required of all newly-h ired ^ plovees and used for dlaanostlcl 
prescriptive purposes. ' 

As we have stated, the purpose behind the development of the 

Further, its application has some 
inherently subjective elements. We are not comfortable seeing it 
used in a manner that could be a bar to employment. However, 
does provide some useful information to an employing agency. 

Therefore, we recommend that it be utilized, where 
necessary, to support staff development for newly hired DCPS 
professional employees. This will require the District to develop 
some programs to remediate deficiencies, however that would be a 
worthwhile endeavor. In this manner the development of the 
writing test could have some significant payoff for DCPS. 
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IV. TEST DEVELOPMENT PROCEDURES 
FINDINGS MID RECOMMENDATIONS 



The preceding section stressed the importance of having a 
clear and consistent purpose for testing teachers as a basis for 
the development of tests which will be able t ) produce scores 
which are valid for their use. At the present time, such a 
purpose has not yet been formally articulated by DCPS, although a 
strong consensus as to the best use of teacher testing appears to 
exist. A set of policies consistent wil;h that consensus and which 
would provide the basis for a sufficiently specific statement of 
purpose to permit test development to be completed satisf?.ctorilv 
was recommended. 

In this section we report our findings concerning test 
development practices and procedures to date, in general, we find 
that the twelve subject matter tests developed by KES require 
additional aevelopment work to permit them to satisfactorily 
serve the purpose recommended. We go on to suggest a series of 
steps which will complete the test development process in a 
manner consistent with the state-of-the-art in teacher testing 
and permit the use of the. extant tests for the purpose described 
in section m. f « ow^ lwcu 



FINDINGS: 



Concerning the test dGvel9pment process, we have found: 

More documentation of the test d e volopment p r-nnp«« .^-h.-^j^-iv^ 
carried o ut bv nps is desirable. 

i-b«<.«^5! gravity of the decisions to be made using scores from 
these tests required appropriate documentation of the process of 
test development. Interviewees made reference to various pieces 
of information from NES regarding test development, but there is 
a need for greater organization and accessibility of these d<\^a. 

A manual covering test development activities in detail and 
providing data collected from those activities has not been 
V'^''^ individual elements of information, but 

tnese data have not been assembled and edited to provide a 
S^r^??^n??^ °5 l^^^ development process. The standards fnr 
Educational and Psychological T^>.-hinq provide over all structure 
and background for the development of this material. ^^^^^re 

yhe test development stratecrv i nvolved t h e collectinn n-p 
from beginning teachers in a low- kev and non -threateni ng manner. 

The intern-mentor program provided the framework for the 

^^^^^ t^^^i^^ program. inJerns were 

invited and encouraged, but not required, to take the tests 
Results were used initially by mentors and intlrns t? re^ilw 
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strengths and weaknesses, and to provide necessary activities to 
strengthen weaker areas. Interns seemed to feel that they had 
gotten a Ipt of help from mentors in improving in these areas. 
It was indicated that results from more recent testings have not 
been disseminated as quickly, and that the feedback has been 
desired by the test takers. 

These field test results were not used in making hiring or 
placement decisions of irterns, a fact which aided in their 
acceptance of the testing program. The fact that not all interns 
were tested does reduce the amount of data available, and causes 
questions about representativeness of the available data. No 
aaca seems to have been collected regarding retesting of interns 
and their classroom performance. 

Further test development acst-i vjties with apo ronrip^t-P 

documentation are needed. — 

In order to create a teacher testing program in which test 
results can be put to valid use in the licensing of teacher 
candidates, the instruments must have strong grounding in the 
indices of test quality. with an instrument designed to have 
content validity, it is ijnportant that the activities used in 
establishing and revising the test objectives be carried out in a 
manner which assures the validity of the process. It is equally 
important that the same standard apply in validating test items 
in terms of these objectives.- 

Instructions given to teacher-raters in the objective 
preparation and in the item validation conferences, insofar as we 
^^l^. ^^If, ^° ascertain them, do not appear to have been 
sufficiently specific. While the objectives were reviewed, and 
teachers did rate each of them in terms of use, teaching, time 
spent and the degree to which each was essential, there does not 
seem to have been a systematic procedure for tying these 
objectives to the DCPS curriculum. Teachers were asked to 
recommend additions and deletions in the ret of objectives, but 
this was not an activity that focussed specifically on a 
cSScilSS. °^ complete set of the objectives and the DCPS 

^ In the item validation cbnferences, all items, according to 
interviewees, were reviewed for appropriateness for the beginnina 

lli?^^''' "^^^""^ knowledge was needed in order tl 

teach, and other relevant criteria. However, it does not appear 
that reviewers had an opportunity to review the full set of items 
for balance, emphasis, and overall curricular relevance. Also. 

n^ooJee ""k,? ''^l ^ mechanical rather than intellectual 

process by at least some of the teachers who participated. 

Items received a review of their content for apparent bias 
There were two reviewers for each test, chosen from specialists 
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in related subject areas. it is not clear that any of the 
reviewers had specific training in detecting item bias. 



The question of the fit of the tests to the curriculum was 
raised in the interviews with interns, with mixed results, some 
tests were described as relating well to the curriculum. Others, 
were not. The sub-area scores were foxind to be useful in 
identifying content areas in which the teacher needed further 
review. The science test was criticized because it covered all 
physical and biological science areas, rather than providing 
separate tests for physics, biology, and chemistry. Language 
tests were described as not relating modern romance languages to 
the cultures of African and West Indian countries that speak th» 
languages . *^ 

^hese — has — been insufficient technical monitoring of the 

development of the tests? 

Supervision of the initial phases of test development has 
taken place at the level of the Superintendent's staff. This has 

hii?r''<^?rfr,.^>i°''"^;^.^^^^^ data collection effort and encouraged 
broad support, while emphasizing the commitment of the 
Superintendent to the activity. To complete the necessary test 
development, more technically-oriented monitoring of the test 
development effort is needed. The framework set in the past two 
years should ease overall acceptance of the testing program. 

The purpose of the tests ha s not been stated w ith sufficipn^ 

The conceptions held by interviewees regarding the 
purpose (s) of the tests varied considerably. There was a general 
sense that the tests vould be used for initial certification. 

^^^^^ ^ practical way of determining 
whether a person had the potential for teaching. Interns and 

?r2?S?.n^f 0,^° ^^^"^ ^^^^^ diagnostic-prescriptive 

instruments. The community representatives felt that tests 
should prevent entry of teachers not meeting standards. 

There seemed to be uncertainty about whether higher levels 
°5„.f.J^!% "'ight be -used for distinguishing between 

candidates for hiring, or whether the scores might have a role in 
subsequent career advancement. 

DCPS and NES must fully articulate the test purpose and make 
"^i®^^ involved parties. This is not to suggest 

that the test might not have some usefulness outside of its main 
?n;^.>,o^^^'i^^^'"^? certainly be of use to interns and mentors 
in further developing the competencies of interns, even if 
diagnosis is not Vhe purpose of the test. However, a clear and 
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consistent purpose for teacher testing must be articulated and 
observed. 

An insufficient amount of data has been collected f or- use in 

standard setting. = — 

The numbers of beginning teachers who have taken the tests 
:J 1?^^^ f°f subject areas. The setting of standards, 

or "cut off" points requires larger field testing samples. 

. The existing data set is based on volunteers who may or may 
not have achieved scores similar to that which those who were not 
tested would have received. While interns were encouraged to 
take the tests, and many did, there were many who did not. This 
raises the issue of the representativeness of tt ^ test takers to 
Che entire set of interns and potential applicants. it also 
results in a smaller number of cases with which to make standard 
setting decisions. ouanuaiu 

v^^i sufficient data have been collected, standard setting 

reflecuing the validation and the field testing data can be 
undertaken using multi-step procedures. 

iiIxu°Q^^^'"°" °^ administrative and polic y personnel has been 

Interviews with policy and administrative personnel 
demonstrated modest participation in the test development. This 
group was familiar with the content-validity approach used, but 
was unfamiliar with the procedures used by NES in test 
development. As stated earlier, there seemed to be a lack of 
clarity of the purpose of the tests. ■ 

This group expressed opinions related to test use policv 
such_ as the belief that test should be only a part of th4 
requirement for teaching and that testing should be done early in 
the process of candidate -review. There seemed to be a shared 
belief m the importance and usefulness of a testing program. 
Some expressec a desire for the development of tests of writina 
and speaking skills. Greater consistency should be achieved ks 
the testing program moves closer to implementation. 

There is a concer n that an y analvses of test results should 
into consideration the imp act on minorities, and the realities nf 
teacher s upply and demand. or 

several interviewees noted a concern for the fact that the 
majority of DCPS teachers and teacher candidates are Black, and 

=?!^'"^^f'''-J^ f^^^""^ ^° ^related to lower performance on 

standardized tests. There was a ..concern that qualified 

SS°''i!i^^f°?^^"r teaching force, and that the test 

not negatively impact their movement into regular teaching 
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positions. There was a sense estpressed that tests and the 
prpcess of developing them were fair, but the concern remained 
that minority teachers might be adversely affected. These 
concerns cut across several sets of interviewees. 

The realities of supply and demand were raised by several 
interviewees. They noted that the school district is surrounded 
by suburban 3urisdictions with better-paying school districts and 
with working conditions that in terms of physical plants and the 
demands of personal involvement in the job of teaching may be 
perceived as more positive. These realities are already pulling 
away good teachers from DCPS, and a concern was expressed that 
this trend might be accelerated with the introduction of 
beginning _ teacher testing. The fact that most other 

jurisdictions either are or soon will be using tests for 
certification should lessen this problem. However, it was noted 
that If DCPS uses its own tests rather than a broadly--sed set of 
tests such as the NTE, this might deter candidates from applying 
Several interviewees including the community representatives 
NTE^tSts ""^^ °^ °^ custom-made or 

RECOMMENDATIONS J 

It has been recommended the DCPS teacher testing program 
become a component of its teacher licensing (certification) 
JS2 ^- T J^""® described above, for a variety of reasons 

the tests which have been developed for use in the District's 
Intern-Mentor Program, do not yet meet the standards for use as a 
iifn?f?fL ^'^^"'i^ation. It is our expectation the deficiencies 
? remedied by the collection and codification of 

additional data on the test development process used by NES and 
?L^o^ ^^^^ development procedures to validate the existing 
tests for use in a certification function. ^ 

We, therefore, recommend DCPS engage in a series of test 
development actions which are clearly directed to developing the 
Ztlttil evidence necessary to support the use of its subject 
matter tests for- licensure purposes. 

Specifically, we recommend: 

The superintendent reauest nks to immpd lately inv>.nfn-r.r and 
submit all availa ble documentation to DCPS for reviewT 

^-^o-H f ^t^^ should be adequate documentation of the 

test development process. This is particularly important in high 

^^^^ proposed licensure tlst.^ Ihe Standards 
(AERA-APA-NCME, 1985) have a chapter on "Test Pub lication- 
Technical Manual's and User's Guides" which cTtains 
standards. The index to the Standards references other standards 
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that pertain to publisher's materials. The background section of 
the chapter makes the following relevant points: 

"Publishers should provide enough information for a 
qualified user or a reviewer of a test to evaluate the 
appropriateness and technical adequacy of the test. 

Even when a test (or test battery) is developed for use 
within a single ^rganizatinn, a brief manual will be 
useful." (p. 35). 

total agreement either about the degree 
of detail that should be in a manual or about the kinds of 
statements that a publisher should be able to document. m the 
Alabama lawsuit on their teacher libensure examination (developed 
7^ Ff]^^^® documentation issue received considerable attention. 
Plaintiffs' experts argued for the necessity for very complete 
documentation and NES could not, in fact, supply all the 
documentation they requested. Although the Defendant's experts 
were not opposed to documentation, they felt that a rule of 
reason should apply and that many of the plaintiffs • experts 
requests were not reasonable. Nevertheless, because critics will 
want to audit the test construction process for high stakes tests 
such as licensure tests the publishers would be wise to be 
particularly diligent in the accuracy and thoroughness of their 
documentation . 

The documentation we have seen thus far has been sufficient 
For example the Lawrence Johnson i-eport does not inform us 
regarding the return rate of the objectives rating form. The 
actual form and the accompanying instructions are not presented 

f Interim Co ntent Knowledge Assessment Proar;.Tn- 

-Flnal Report does not include the specific information that is 
required. Further, the DCPS does not know whether the 
documentation files to back up the data in the report are 
available. ^ 



Those who contract with publishers have a responsibility to 
request sufficient documentation. Hence, our first 

recommendation is that DCPS receive all previous test development 
documentation for review. 

DCPS with outside consu ltatio n , conduct further t echnical and 
legal reviews of this documen tation to guide future devel op ment- . 

nr'^i^^^Tf^^f J"^^ f^r^"^^^^^ suggest documentation, and because 
demand to see such documentation, it is incumbent on 
the DCPS to review the existing documentation to determine its 
adequacy and to use such documentation to guide future 
development. if documentation for some essential test 
developm^t process is lacking the DCPS may wish to request that 
process be redone and documented to assure adequate quality of 
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the test. Because there is always a chance for litigation, the 
DCPS legal counsel should be involved in this review, suppose, 
for example, the results of a "bias study" were reported, but 
there was no documentation to support the methodology or the 
findings of the study. It may be wise to redo such a study so 
that documentation is available. 

The suggestion for outside consultation in the 
recommendation is based on our belief that any organization, no 
matter how well staffed, should have such consultation for high 
stakes tests. This is certainly a fairly common operating 
procedure, and we believe a wise one. Because many states have 
been involved in building and administering teacher licensure 
tests there exist many experienced experts who could provide 
useful insights to the DCPS staff as exemplified by the convening 
activity. ^ 

Specifically, we suggest that a team of at least three 
consultants be asked to meet with members of the DCPS technical 
and legal staffs for a 2 to 3 day meeting to go over all existing 
documentation. This outside group of consultants should include 
at least two measurement experts and one attorney who have some 
experience in licensure tests. We suggest that the team look for 
documentation such as that listed below. First, it should be 
determined whether documentation exists. Second, it should be 
determined whether the quality of the procedures which have been 
documented are_ sufficiently high. We stress that the list below" 
IS not exhaustive---it is presented to give readers a general idea 
of the documentation we would hope to see: • 

1. Is there adequate documentation of all contractual 
agreements between NES and DCPS? 

2. Is there adequate documentation that all aspects of the 
agreements have been carried out? 

3. What documentation exists regarding how the various 
DCPS personnel were selected to participate in various 
portions of the test construction/validation process? 

4. Is there documentation regarding various 
characteristics of these DCPS personnel (e.g., "sex 
ethnicity, age, experience, education, etc.)? ' 

5. Are all existing data from the various committees kept 
as original copy or do the data only exist on data 
tape? That is, do the raw, disaggregated data exist or 
is oi.iy summary data available? 

6. Is there existing documentation regarding the specific 
instructions given the various committees? 
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Once the committee of inside and outside consultants have 
obtained answers to such questions, they need to decide what 
future steps should be undertaken prior to using the NES tests. 

future development should be undertaken and accompanied bv 
written documentation to ensu re all aspects of tP.Ht g iiaTVi-v: 

Because we are not knowledgeable about all NES has done and 
how much of it they can adequately document, we cannot specify 
all the aetails of future development activities. Nevertheless 
f^\^",f^®. °^ several steps that we believe should be taken! 
we talk about some of these in more detail under recommendations 
'-.A'^i ^^^^ section. Those tasks relate to further 

validation, field testing, and standard setting. 

In addition, we would recommend that NES provide statistical 
questions based on the Georgia administration 
f 5^ ^^f^^ ^^^^ reviewed. Specifically, we would suggest 
that for all items being considered for the DCPS test, there be 
an empirical bias study using one of the more commonly accepted 
approaches (e.g., using ETS's Differential Item Performance 
procedure) and based on as much data as exists from Georgia on 

results of that study should be considered by 
the DCPS technical staff, by outside technical consultants, and 

I %f°^'-^^%^ °^ teachers to determine whether the items 

should be included on the DCPS test. 

4.U "^^^ reliability of the test and the reliability of 

the decision need to be analyzed. Of course the reliability of 
the decision can not be analyzed until the cut score is set but 

RLi?f«[l 4°''^ °f future test development. 

Because the test is to be used for licensure decisions, it is 

SJJnH^;?' °- t^^^^^^^e the consistency of the decisions. As the 
Standards point out: 

"Estimates of the consistency of decisions are needed 
whenever decision rules assign people to categories 
according to specified test score intervals. An 
estimate of the standard error of measurement at the 
cut score is helpful" (AETA, APA, NOME, 1985, p. 20). 

<?i-;,nH^iH=°^^? ^.^1, single formula specified in the 

Standards it is probably fair to say that most measurement 
specialists would feel that the Subko^iak, Huynh and Marsha?! 
procedures are all acceptable. narsnaxx 

reH.M???S''«?^^.5v°^°^ re°°"«^e^d would be to estimate the 

reliability of the domain score estimates— consistency across 
parallel or randomly parallel test forms. The traditional K-R 20 
io^n^f^"?^^ ""^^fu vf""® assumes parallel tests. As Traub (1986) 
points out, although such an estima^e ia not required by the 
Standards for licensure tests, it does pr^ide usefu? 
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information. It does not replace one of the other estimates 
discussed earlier. 

Although DCPS ' and the co ntractor developed the tests usincr a 
statement of purpose whi c h appears consistent with the use of the 
test for initial certif ication, a more precise statement of the 
purpose — should be used in collection of additional valirii't-^r 
evidence. ^ 

A test developed for one purpose will not necessarily be 
appropriate for another purpose. Test -validation is the process 
of accumulating evidence to support particular inferences, and 
thus one must be aware of what inference is hoped to be made from 
the test scores at the time the test is being developed. It is 
clear that NES knew they were "to provide examinations for 
/frli""^"^ teachers in the District of Columbia public schools" 
(NES, 1987, p. 1). Further, it was clear that the tests were to 
measure content knowledge in the specific teaching fields 
However, it was also suggested that "these tests may help the 
intern and the- mentor teacher to evaluate subject-matter 
strengths and weaknesses and to determine areas for further studv 
or concentrated guidance" (p. i) . The Content Inventory anaiyo-ii 
Final Report stated that "The tests presently under consideration 
will serve as an entry level measure of each teacher's mastery of 
the curriculum and content for which he or she has been trained" 
.•i^^-HoS /"^i"-!?" & Associates, 1985, p. 1). Individuals we 
interviewed did not always use the exact same words when 
discussing the purpose of the test. while we do not view this 
with any great alarm, it is clear that critics of the test and 
the validation processes used in the test development will look 
closely at the statements of purpose used by the test developers. 
For example, in the Alabama lawsuit the Plaintiffs' expert 
witnesses made much of an Alabama Board statement that their test 
was "to measure the specific competencies which . are considered 
necessary to successfully teach." Those expert witnesses tried 
to suggest that the phrase "to successfully teach" implied that 
the test should have criterion-related validity and that 
successful is a matter of degree that can be measured along a 
continuum among those who are qualified. While we believe a more 
reasonable interpretation of "successful" as meaning above a 
minimum cut score (which is what one wants in a licensure 
examination), and that in fact "considered necessary" correctly 
suggests that the decision is a professional judgment and that 
competency while necessary is not sufficient to "successfully 
teach," the debate in the Alabama court suggests that it would be 
wise to be as specific as possible in labeling the test as a 
licensure or _ certification examination designed to measure 

Y J S?""^ u '''^''^^^ ^P""® necessary subject matter knowledge 

and that such a test is for the purpose of protecting the public 
from incompetents, not for predicting success as a teacher. This 
understanding of the purpose should be clear to all who 
participate in further validation. 
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Validation of th e exis tin g test continue and include additional 
j.nput from teachers , universit y speci;^i ists . measurement 

In its test development process, NES followed the basic 
steps of producing valid licensure/certification tests. The 
establishment of content validity is fundamental to the 
development of licensure tests. Content validity is only 
established in test construction (Cronbach, 1980). The five 
stages in establishing content validity of a licensure test were 
set forth by Mehrens (1987) and include: 

1. developing an original list of competencies, 

2. doing some type of job analysis survey, 

3. specifying (and validating) the domains (objectives) 
for the test, ' 

4. writing and validating the items, and 

obtaining an overall judgment of the content validity 
of the test. 



uf^P °£ stages are bias reviews and the 

?2m I committee. criterion for making decisions abou? 

Item quality and test coverage. Although NES based its validity 
work on the basic premise of these five stages, additional 

vand?tJ°Sf \^hTtS^^ r'\^' implemented to supp^ort the con?eni 
validity of the tests for the purpose recommended herein. 

The pCPS process is unique in that most groups establishina 

v^?fdfi?'^i°'i ^nl^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^ pre-deve^loped test an^ 

^oii? ^^^^"^ purpose, or (2) start from scratch in ?he 

Si/SoSfvfn ^^"^y attempt tS 

^^f^y? ^2 s'^isting test. . What follows is a discussion of 

S%h?^n.'Sf^''^ of content validation procedures as they re?a?e 
eSnh«<f-o°^?^ present and future test development efforts. ThI 
emphasis in this discussion focuses on the current validit? 
procedures and a recommended a one-day revalidation process to 
maiief%oniiS2r^ °?>,' ^^^""^ ^^^^se recommended in ^a 

p?S'cedures current state-of-the-art validation 

0.=^=, J^^r. '^^^^^ groups of tests that have been or will be 
established by the DCPS. The first group includes those that 

lilt °^ ^^^^ addition Of new items as 

ol ColumSr^ ^S:^^ ^^^^ developed solely for the Distric? 

at Coluijia. Secondly, there are those tests that have been 

?r?i°^f ^^^^ validated in DCPS for their use 

in the future. The third group consists of the DCPS tests that 
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will be developad in the future. Recommendations for each of 
these three groups follow. 

Current DCPS Tests 

Our concerns about the tests that have been developed bv 

DCPS include (1) the lack of a clear -purpose for the test prior 

to validation (addressed in Recommendation 3), (2) the small 

numbers of individuals on the validation advisory committees, (3) 

the use of a 51% criterion for decision making, and (4) the 

procedure used to calculate the results of the job analysis 

survey. ■' 

r.>.«Kio2 ""^""^^y °f analysis information, another 

problem was encountered concerning the procedures for calculatina 
"cne results of this survev- 2iririP'ri3»+-T'» ^3-+-- — i« - 
four variables: survey = .-^pare*x..jr data were ga^herea on 

a. objective taught or not, 

b. objective utilized or not, 

c. time, and 

d. essentiality. 

for " and^'^D^^'LjrP^rff^ positively to A or B, their responses 
• X.. . ° tallied. However, many did not resnonrt 

positively to A or B. We do not know what algo rithm was Ssed So 

?hf' Jesuits"^ a* f^'\"' "'^"^^ °? 

rne results, a few licensure experts would aroue that tho 

obtained in A and/or B should be fncTuded in the 
algorithm; and many would argue that D should receive greate? 

iriuLJe^^lidatTons.'""'""'^" "^^^^ "° ^° this^atter 

«-i-v,o>.^°>."°^^^^ analysis concern and the concerns in 

other areas, we recommend that a revalidation occur based upon a 
clear statement of purpose. A new advisory committee for each 

o? a minl»u»° o'/ ^^'^'^''^^^t' commYttees should conSst 

of a minimum of 15 to 20 members each, where possible. r Areas 
such as Latin and Spanish are clearly^xceptions Jo the ^11 ) 
The composition of a committee should consist of approximately ii 

district curriculum specialists, and, 
possibly one or two local university content experts. To th4 
degree feasible, attempts should be made to aslure that each 
individual school faculty in the district is representef on at 
p?ocesseI. ""^^""^ committee for the revalidation and development 

i-ho >.L^?^^ "l® criterion should be established and used in 
the revalidation process. The 51% majority decision employed by 
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NES allows for too much concerv over the validity of the 
decisions made. A two-thirds or preferably three-fourths 
majority criterion is most frequently selected by states in 
validating NTE's. ets uses a 60% majority decision point. 

To shed light on these issues further, we recommend that 
DCPS use a more current procedure for revalidating the 
certification exams. The job relevance and bias issues should be 
the focal points of the revalidation effort. An example of a 
revalidation procedure and the accompanying judgments forms 
(which were developed by Instructional Objectives Exchange) are 
provided in Appendix E. ^ / » 

A procedure of this type usually takes less than one day for 
an area exam. The panel or an advisory committee of 15 to 20 
teacher/curriculum specialists should bs brought together. Each 
new committee should receive an orientation regarding the purpose 
of a licensure test and the differential validity requirements of 
1985^°^"^^^^ ^^^^ employment test (see the Standards , 

c=v,«„iJ^ .°5 attest are being validated, the procedure 

should entail (1) item-by-item judgments for the first form, (2) 
total test judgment for the first form, item-by-item judgments 
for the second form, total test judgment for the second form, a nd 
form-equivalence judgment. 

Once the judgments are made, the consultants or contractincr 
agency m charge of the project should calculate the data and 
o5°«™i?S?^^^ ^ to DCPS. These data should include numbSs 
of panelists, numbers of items, % of items at or below the 50% 
job relevance, % of items at or above the 75% job relevance 
total test judgment range, job relevance average per item index,' 
ItV^lz ly.J-''^^^' bias-average per item index. DCPS should 

^o^itY^- ^ ^^^^ .^JI^ present it to the Board of Education. If a 
consultant committee is established, the consultants should 
provide DCPS with recommendations for the Board. If DCPS cannot 
recommend a test, then the recommendation to the Board could be 
to not use the specific test and validate another existing test 
or to not use the specific test and redevelop a test. 

The revalidation procedure ^ugge'sted is both efficient and 
??o nn^ "l^*^ ""^"-^^ accomplished for a cost of $10,000- 
DCPS conlultants. P°-ibl:' less if handled by 

Future Validatio n of Previously Developed Tests 

For future validation of the subject area tests developed 
elsewhere, we recommend the same validation process suggested for 
the revalidation of the current DCPS tests. At this stage, the 
development of new items and a job analysis survey are not 
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necessary. if the test validate, they can be administered; and 
the standards can be set after the first "live" administration of 
the test. 

The Development of New PCPS Tests 

The development of new DCPS would entail the five stages in 
establishing content validity as prescribed by Mehrens (1987) . 

An advisory committee of 16-20 members (the composition of 
which was described earlier) should convene to establish a set of 
domains/objectives for the area examination, if a contractor is 
used, the contractor should provide the committee with the 
domains/objectives of the NTE's and NES tests and various other 
state developed licensure tests, " as well as a list' of the' 
domains/ objectives that have been included in the literature. 

A set of domains/objectives should be identified for a job 
analysis survey, and a job analysis survey should be conducted. 

upon completion of the job analysis survey, the advisory 
committee of 15 to 20 participants should be reconvened to review 
the job analysis survey results. The committee members should be 
given the total data, not just the weighted averages. This 
information should be used to select the domain/objectives to be 
tested and make initial judgments of the weightings of the 
objectives for the test based upon importance of the content 
knowledge. University staff can provide external content 
knowledge input into the process. These initial objective 

K l^""^ committee some feel as to what items 

must be developed. Once the objectives are agreed upon the 
committee Should develop a set of test item developm^n? 
specifications which would contain the skills to be assessed 
appropriate vocabulary ranges, etc. These are the blueprints 
that are necessary to guide item development. 

i^-.™ objectives are given a preliminary weight and the 

Item specifications are developed, the test items for the 
objectives should be developed. Additional items should be 
?nJSi°% ^t^"" replacement purposes, and the preliminary 

^ the tests should be constructed. Two external reviewi 
should be conducted on each test developed. These reviews should 
consist of a technical item review by a measurement specialist 
and a bias review by two or three bias specialists (using a 
minimum of one white and one to two Black bias reviewers) An 
external subject matter review by a content specialist would not 
be necessary if local university content specialists serve on the 

}u 2° advisory committees should be 

reassembled for the item review. During the item review, the 
external measurement specialists and one of the bias reviewers 
should be present. The measurement specialist should provide 
approximately a 45-minute training session on detecting technical 
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problems in items, using example items containing problems. The 
regular NES process can be used in' making judgments about each 
item with the addition of a "range of difficulty" category. 
Also, a comment column should be provided for committee members 
to note technical and content problems found in the items. The 
committee should make judgments as to whether to "keep," 
"revise," or "delete" each item. The committee members should, 
without conferring with other committee members, read and answer 
each item. An answer key should be provided separately for more 
accurate decisions about the items. (Individuals tend to assume 
more knowledge about an item if the correct answer is keyed on 
the item.) The items should be reviewed orally by the group to 
iDake the final item decisions. During the oral discussion, the 
measurement and content specialists and a bias expert should 
provide their particular input as each item is discussed. The 
committee established criterion should be used for final 
decisions about items. If an insufficient number of items 
remain, new items must be developed, using the objectives and 
their weightings and the test item specifications. 

Further — field testing should be conducted in areas with 

sufficient numbers of ap plicants to have meaningful data for 
further refinement of tests and tjossibly for standard setting. 

The development of a ^ multiple-choice test is a time- 
consuming process. Although *a sound approach to assessment, this 
approach is not cost effective for low incidence subject areas. 
Alternative approaches to testing might include: (1) performance 
assessment using at least two trained judges or (2) validation of 
pre-existing test where sufficient numbers of individuals 
nationally have taken the tests. Otherwise, item quality through 
the empirical validation process is impossible. Unfortunately, 
making judgments on the quality of the items and standard setting 
without item data is further complicated by the small number of 
teachers in these areas available to make judgments. 

For the tests that have sufficient numbers of examinees and 
committee members, all newly developed items should be field 
tested. The advisory validation committees should reconvene to 
make final decisions on the test items based upon this empirical 
data . 



Committee members should be provided with the percent of 
correct data for the total group and for siabgroups, including 
race, sex, and upper and lower quartiles; bias statistics such as 
the Draba (1977) statistic; and a copy of the test items and a 
separate answer key. The data should provide enough information 
for the committee to make an informed judgment. However, the 
committee does need to realize that field test data are not 
extremely accurate. The sample may not be representative, the 
motivation is less while taking a test that does not count, and 
individuals do not study in advance for a field test as they do 



for an exam that counts, such as a licensure exam. However the 
group of interns interviewed by the consultant group seemed quite 
motivated to perform well on the tests. 

A useful set of data when attempting to validate the test 
based upon Georgia item tests would be the item data from the 

in Georgia. These data would 
provide a set of comparison data for viewing item stability and 
possibly instructional differences. 

If insufficient numbers of items exist at the end of the 
empirical validation process, the development of new items must 
be initiated; and the new items must be subjected to the same 
item validation process. 

examinees are needed to make sound empirical 
validity judgments about field test items for a singlo test formT 
If at least lOO examinees are needed for development of a single 
test form, greater numbers of examinees (at least 200-300) are 
required for equating test forms than for determining item 
quality (Rentz and Rentz, 1978). Therefore, alternate forms may 
be desirable but vmattainable. ^ 

fh!"?^''?. ^^^^^"^„ fag a multi-step annrnanh to onnur 

the first real administratis using the impact da t;. i'-r nrc -.-^^■k 

results and possibly from the fipIdTZ^^ a rrom rne test 

Numerous methods exist for the establishment of standards on 
credentialing tests. Berk (1986) classified standard setting 
procedures as methods based (l) entirely on ju^gmeSt 
(Judgmental), (2) primarily on judgment (Judgmental-Empirical), 
1986) P^^^'^^^^y °^ test data (Empirical-Judgmental). (Berk; 

The method of setting standards is somewhat dependent upon 

^^LJ.W "^^^J-^I! ^^^^ available. The Judgmental method 

(Angoff, 1971) would be appropriate for a situation in which no 
examinee data are available for the standard setting process. 
The judges' content expertise and knowledge of the performance of 
the examinees are the only sources of information available. 
This method would be appropriate for tests such as Latin because 
there will be an insufficient- amount of examinee data available 
to use m the standard setting process. 

The Judgmental-Empirical data procedure is the one that is 
most often used in the development of standards for credentialing 
tests. Typically, the committee makes knowledge based judgments 
and are also provided with examinee data. A variation on this 
type of procedure involves asking teachers to judge the status of 
their students and having the students take uhe test (Garcia- 
Quintana & Huynh, 1980). The score for which there is the 
smallest number of inconsistent decisions (using the teacher 
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judgments and also examinee test data) is selected as the 
standard. This method is referred to as the contrasting groups 
procedure. The Empirical -Judgmental method relies primarily on 
performance data from one or more groups of examinees and the 
statistical analysis of that data. The Empirical-Judgment method 
requires too much examinee data to be used in setting standards 
on credentialing tests. 

The Judgmental-Empirical method is the procedure most 
frequently used by institutions in the establishment of standards 
for credentialing. 

A common procedure entails four stages (Saunders & Mappus, 
1984) . The first three steps require the committee members to 
make individual judgments from three differing points of view and 
to revise their personal opinions of the appropriate standard or 
passing score accordingly. in the final stage, the committee 
seeks to reach agreement on a recommended standard. 

Before beginning the standard-setting process, the committee 
members are presented with a description of the context of the 
examination with particular emphasis on the examinees who take 
the test, a description of some of the technical characteristics 
or the test itself, and the requirements and procedures specified 
for the examination in the law or by the Board. This step is 
done to provide all committee members with a common background 
and to eliminate any misconceptions about the test. Next the 
committee members are asked to conceptualize a group of 
hypothetical prospective individuals whose content knowledge 
place them at the borderline between those applicants who have 
achieved an adequate level of content knowledge for certification 
and those who do not. The judgments made by the committee 
SS^S" ^^^^^ °" ^^^^^ expectations of this hypothetical 

/AnrrJ5® ^^cfcf^x ^^^ft °J Standard setting procedure uses the 
i^T^tt' ^^^^l For each item on the examination, 

committee members are asked to determine, individually th4 
percentage of the hypothetical borderline group that would be 

° . /"s^f ^ each item. These data provide the 
information needed for step two of the procedure. 

In_ the second standard setting step, staff members calculate 
a preliminary standard for each committee member by summinq 
across the item judgments. This results in a preliminary total 
score _ standard for each committee member which is based on 
decisions mp.rle at the item level. These preliminary standards 
are present- i to the committee inembers. Each member is then 
asked to consider the standard holistically, and, if deemed 
desirable revise the preliminary standard to more accurately 
reflect what he or she feels the overall standard should be. 
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The third stage of the standard setting process requires 
consideration of the consequence of choosing a particular score 
for the standard. The committee ' is presented with an estimated 
distribution of the examinee scores. This distribution is 
derived from data obtained during an actual administration of the 
examination. Based on these data, each member is given the 
opportunity to again revise the standard. 

_ Finally, the committee attempts to reach consensus on a 
single standard through discussion and voting. The first step in 
the consensus process is determining what level of agreement 
would represent committee consensus. The committee agrees on a 
consensus percentage which is usually a two-thirds or three- 
fouirths ma3ority. 

During the discussion phase of the meeting, committee 
members express concerns about setting the standard either at the 
lower -r- upper end of the distribution. The consequences of a 
false negative or false positive decision are considered. A 
false negative decision is not certificating a person who may 
have adequate content knowledge; whereas, a false positive 
decision is certificating a person who does not have adequate 
knowledge. ^ 

• ^. "J"^ ^^^^■^ °^ standard setting process, 

individual committee members are allowed to- comment on th4 
committee's recommendation in writing and to indicate if thev 
could endorse the decision. The outlined procedure is not 
proposed as the onlY acceptable procedure. It is provided as an 
acceptable example. ^ « « a=, an 

«,-^-v, ti^®^*."*"'^^ final standard is recommended, the standard, along 
with the standard setting information, is presented to the Board 
for approval and/or adjustments in the standard prior to 
approval. The Board should specifically consider the relative 
SSS^ i?® positives and false negatives. This may result in 

their adjusting the standard either up or down. 

Given the technical natur e of the test d^velcpment process, -hh ^ 
further development of the DCPS t.^.^t.^ be assi«n>.r^ to a unit JJ ff 
appropriate research and measurement expe r tise whilp maintainin rt 
continued collabo^ion of th e intern/Mentor Prog ram. ' vy.it 

DCPS can contract with NES to develop a test for licensure 
purposes, but the responsibility of assuring test quality can not 
r , . Test quality can only be assured by having 

^^SrSif^^X qualified individuals overseeing the test development 
S n??r-;;<=.^S i""^ certainly not suggesting by this that NES is not 
a prcressional organization and that they would not do a quality 
job without technical supervision. Nevertheless, DCPS cannot 
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allow NES to be their ovm technical supervisor. Experience in 
other states suggests that technical supervision is preferred to 
non-technical supervision. 

There should be — establishe d an onqoina technical adviso ry 
coiainittee . 

The rationale for this recommendation has basically been 
stated under recommendation #2 above. There are periodic times 
in any test development process where judgments need to be made 
regarding the adequacy of completed steps or regarding the 
specific design of subsequent procedures. No staff contains the 
total amount of wisdom regarding test development for teacher 
licensure test, but considerable wisdom does exist across the 
country. For a _ high stakes test such as this one, it is simply 
prudent to obtain outside advice regarding technical issues, it 
IS the experience of the writers of this report that such outside 
^tZtlL 7^"^^ valuable. Indeed, the technical advisory 
committees _ in various states do not limit their advice to 
technical issues but give useful advice on policy issues also. 

o^™™-?!?^^'?^®^^^ member technical advisory 

committee be established. This set of individuals should be ones 
who are well recognized by their colleagues as being experienced 
3"^i-Tf ,^^^^"9 expertise about licensure testing. such 
individuals could come from either state Departments of Education 

both types of settings. The advisory committee 
m^^?-^„c'"t!l P^^^°^^°^lly' there probably should ^t be 

meetings set on a regular basis. The meetings should only take 
plac when specific decisions are to be made for which the local 
stati requires some external advice. 

i« 4.^^!, recommendations discussed above are intended to result 
in the documented evidence of validity necessary to support the 
niL°L.^^%''''^^ "^^^^^ tests for teacSr cer?ifStiSn 

yj:^''-' documentation that is availablS 

m ZJ-^ sufficient for this purpose. The recommendations 

are offered as an example of the type of additional actions that 

S a'Jtfons^'^o'f ^."^^^ ^ ^^^P =t^P prescriptiSS: 

If actions of the nature described above are taken within a 

sooi^'L^Sn f S^S^i"^^!? as we have recommended, we expect dcps to 
position to utilize their subject matter tests as an 
additional criterion of teacher competency. 
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OVERVIEW OP LEGAL 
ISSUES IN TEACHER TESTING 



I. Introduction 

As part of the much-publicized effort to improve education 
in the United States/ many states have adopted requirements that 
teachers — usually entry-level teacher candidates — demonstrate 
some level of competence / measured by a written examination/ 
before being allowed to teach in the public schools. Given the 
litigious nature of modern American society/ the arguably-harsh 
result of disqualifying highly-educated persons on the basis of a 
single pencil and paper test/ and the unfortunate reality that 
members of racial minority groups frequently perform relatively 
poorly on written tests / it is reasonable to assume that some of 
these teacher testing programs will be challenged in court. 
Teachers or teacher candidates who fail to pass the examinations 
and are denied jobs or certification as a result can be expected 
to sue/ perhaps in majop class action litigation. No school 
district should implement a teacher testing program without first 
having come to grips with the real possibility that its testing 
program will eventually be the subject of a legal challenge / and 
without having planned in advance for that .possibility. This 
document will discuss / in very general terms / some of the most 
obvious legal issues which might arise in such litigation/ and 
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will make some suggestions about advance preparation for dealing 

1 / 

with such litigation.— 



II. The Constitutional and Statutory Foundation for 

Teacher Testing Litigation 

Although creative lawyers representing disappointed teacher 

candidates may come up with some novel legal theories upon which 

to base a challenge to a teacher testing program, it is 

predictable that one or more well-recognized constitutional and 

statutory theories will be advanced. Two of the theories 

discussed below are based on race discrimination, while the others 

are Constitution-based theories not dependent upon race. 

A Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 . 42 U.S.C. 

§2000e, et seq ., prohibits employment discrimination on the basis 

2/ 

of race, sex, or ethnic group.— Employment tests clearly 



1. These comments give a broad overview of the subject, and are 
not intended to be legal advice to DCPS or the Superintendent. 
Particularly because of the "city - state" nature of the Federal 
District, some of the principles discussed herein may not be 
fully applicable to DCPS. Legal counsel for DCPS should be 
consulted in connection with all legal issues pertaining to the 
Teacher Testing and Assessment Program. 



2. It is assumed that DCPS is an employer, at least for some 
purposes, within the meaning of Title VII. DCPS legal counsel 
should be consulted on this issue. 



are "an employment practice" covered by this statute. In the 
most typical litigation situation, tests are challenged because 
they have an adverse or disparate impact on minority applicants. 
The legislative history of Title VII evidences an awareness of 
the increasing use of employment tests and of the fact that, in 
some instances, unreliable and biased tests were being used to 
deprive minorities of fair employment opportunities. 

Proof of a Title VII violation involving an employment test 
has three parts. First, the plaintiff (normally a plaintiff 
group or class) has the burden cf demonstrating that the test has 
"adverse impact" on a protected group. if the plaintiff carries 
this burden, the burden then shifts to the defendant to show that 
its test is "job related." Finally, if the test is shown to be 
job-related, the plaintiff has an opportunity to prove that other 
tests or selection devices without a similar undesirable racial 
effect would serve the defendant's business purpose just as well 
as the challenged test. See , e.g . , Griggs v. Duke Power Co., 401 
U.S. 424 (1971); Albermarle Paper Co . v. Moody , 422 U.S. 405 
(1976). As a practical matter, most cases have been decided 
based on the first two steps. 

The requirement that the plaintiff first show that the test 
in question has an adverse racial impact has ' een phrased in 
varying language. In Griggs , the Court said a test must "operate 
to disqualify Negroes at a substantially higher rate than white 
applicants." 401 U.S. at 425. The Albermarle Court spoke of 
tests which select applicants for hire or promotion "in a racial 
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pattern significantly different from the pool of applicants." 
422 U.S. at 425. As a "rule of thumb", it has often been said 
that adverse impact exists if the passing rate for blacks is less 
than 80% of the passing rate for whites. The federal courts have 
used this "4/Jths rule" and have tended also to examine whether 
or not there is a statistically significant difference between 
the respective pass rates. There is a large body of case law on 
this subject. 

If the plaintiff demonstrates adverse impact, the burden is 
on the defendant to justify its test on grounds of business 
necessity. Normcdly, this burden is carried by validation which 
demonstrates the relation between the selection procedure (test) 
and performance on the job. The Uniform Guidelines on Employee 
Selection Ptocedures r 29 CFR section 1607, contain comprehensive 
stMidards for determining the sufficiency of validation studies 
of employment testL. The Jniform Guidelines are frequently given 
great weight by hhe federal courts. See , e.g . , Albermarle , 422 
U.S. at 341. In addition, the Standards ( AERA-APA--NCME, 1985) 
contain a chapter specifically dealing with validation of 
employment tests. 

As noted. Title VII ar:d the Uniform Guidelines apply to 
employment tests. They do not apply to all tests, and there is a 
very strong argument, discussed in more detail below, that they 
do not apply to licensing tests. A discussion of the nature of 
licensing tests i^ important to understand the legal distinction 
between them and employment tests. 

Licensure is the process by which an agency of government 
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grants permission to an individual to engage in a given 

occupation or profession upon finding that the applicant has 

attained the minimal degree of competency required to ensure that 

the public health, safety, and welfare will be reasonably well 

protected. That is, the purpose of licensure is to protect the 

public. To become licensed, applicants frequently are required 

to meet specified requirements as to education, training ^ or 

experience. Further, licensing agencies generally rely on tests 

of competence to determine those applicants who have met a 

standard and who deserve to be granted a credential. 

In Goldfarb v. Virginia State Bar , 421 U.S. 773 (1975), the 

Supreme Court said as follows: 

(T)he States have a compelling interest in the 
practice of professions within their boundaries, and 
that as part of their power to protect the public 
health, safety, and other valid interests they have 
broad power to establish standards for licensing 
practitioners and regulating the practice of 
professions . 

421 U.S. at 792. 

In the same way, DCPS has a compelling interest in 

determining whether persons seeking to teach have the minimum 

content knowledge necessary to teach in the classrooms of the 

District of Columbia. It is entirely legitimate for DCPS to use 

an examination for this purpose. As stated in Tyler v. Vickery , 

517 F.2d 1089 (5th Cir. 1975), cert , denied , 426' U.S. 940 

(1976): 

If a state has the right to insist on a minimum 
standard of ... competence as a condition of 
licensure, it would seem to follow a fortiori that 
it may require a demonstration of such competence 
in an examination... 
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517 P. 2d at 110K 

The tests and other procedures used in assessing competence 
for licensing are in most respects similar to those used for 
evaluating educational achievement and for making employment 
decisions. However, there are certain . aspects of licensing 
testing that differ substantially from those found in educational 
testing and personnel selection testing. 

Since licensing tests are used to determine an applicant's 
fitness (at a minimum competence level) for practice, it is 
generally recognized that it is essential that such a test be 
job-related. The procedures used for identifying critical or 

4 

important job-related knowledge, skills and abilities are largely 
the same as those used for developing employment tests. There 
are, nevertheless, sharp differences in purposes between 
employment tests and licensing tests. Employment tests are 
designed to identify individuals in an applicant group who are 
most likely to be successful on the job or in training. Their 
purpose is to predict job success . The purpose of licensing, on. 
the other hand, is to protect the public health, safety, and 
welfare. For this reason, tests used for licensing must be able 
to help identify those who possess the knowledge, skills and 
abilities deemed neCr*3sary to safeguard the public. . Licensing 
tests are not intend^^d to predict job success. That is, the 
::»irpose of licensing testing is to assess certain knowledge or 
skills v;hich are critical to the protection of the public, but 
not to test the wide range of other knowledges, skills, and 
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abilities which one might need to have to actually be successful 

ir* the occupation or profession in question/ In other words, 

licensing tests are designed to test "necessary" — but not 

"sufficient" — knowledge and skills. 

Prom this basic difference in purpose, it follows that tests 

designed for licensing will differ from those designed for 

meeting the selection or promotion needs of an employer. Certain 

types of knowledge and skills that may be very important to job 

success might not be appropriate for inclusion on a license exam. 

For example, a pleasing personality and sales ability are usually 

considered important attributes for success as a real estate 

sales person. Anyone developing a test to select personnel for 

this occupation would almost certainly strive to assess these 

qualities in some way. However, since the licensing agency is 

not concerned with predicting job success, it would probably 

ignore such attributes (even though they may be job-related) in 

favor of knowledge and skill directly related to the purpose of 

licensing, which is to protect the public. 

Another way of pointing out the difference between 

1 

employment tests and licensing tests is this: Generally, 
employment tests are designed to identify and select the most 
qualified applicants for the job in question. Consequently, 
these tests frequently include questions or probl'-ms that will 
challenge even the most highly qualified applicants. On the 
other hand, licensing examinations are designed to assess minimum 
competency, and are not designed to differentiate between or 
among people beyond the minioium competence level. 



Because licensing tests are not designed to select the 
"best" of the applicants, but rather are designed to assess 
whether each applicant is above or below the minimaTi standard, 
licensing tests should most appropriately use an absolute 
standard* That is, whether a particular individual passes or 
fails the examination should not be influenced by how that 
applicant performs relative to the rest of the applicants taking 
the test. Rather, the applicant should be judged by how he does 
against the pre-determined standard of minirom competence. By 
using an absolute standard, all the applicants, theoretically 
could pass or all the applicants could fail. Thus the 
performance of any one applicant could in no way influence 
whether another applicant was licensed or not. This method of 
testing and standard setting is generally referred to as a 
criterion-referenced testing approach. 

The distinction between emplojmient testing and licensing 
testing is of sufficient importance thab the 1985 Standards 
discuss employment testing and licensure testing in separate 
chapters. These Standards are generally regarded as one of the 
principal authorities in the profession regarding the development 
and use of tests. 

In the chapter on Licensing testing, the Standards say as 
follows: 

The primary purpose of licensure or certification 
is to protect the public. Licensing requirements 
are imposed to ensure that those licensed possess 
knowledge and skills in sufficient degree to 
perform important occupational activities safely 
and^ effectively. 



* * * 



Issues of validity that are discussed in other 
sections of the standards are also relevant to 
testing for licensure and certification* Although 
many of the issues of central importance in the 
present context are discussed in the chapter on 
employment testing , some important distinctions 
must be made. For licensure or certification the 
focus of test standards is on levels of knowledge 
and skills necessary to assure the public that a 
person is competent to practice, whereas an 
employer may use tests in order to maximize 
productivity. 



* * * 



Although the job analysis techniques are 
comparable to those used in employment testing, 
the emphasis for licensure and certification is 
limited appropriately to knowledge and skills 
necessary to protect the public. 

* * * 

Skills that may be important to success but are 
not directly related to the purpose- of licensure 
'(i.e., protecting the public) should not be 
included in a licensing exam. 

Several federal courts which have considered the question 
have concluded that an agency engaged in licensure decisions is 
not making employment decisions, and consequently that T^tle VII 
and the Uniform Guidelines do not apply to licensing tests. See , 
e>g >/ Tyler v. Vickery , , 517 F.2d 1 089, 1096 (5th Cir. 1975); 
Haddock v. Board of Dental Examiners of California , 777 F.2d 462 
(9th Cir. 1985); Woodward v. Virginia Board of Bar Examiners , 598 
F.2d 1345, 1346 (4th Cir. 1979); George v. New Jersey Board of 
Veterinary Medical Examiners , 794 F.2d 113 (3rd. Cir. 1986). 

If Title VII and the Uniform Guidelines do not apply, then 
the more rigid requirements for establishing validity for 
employment tests do not apply. Instead, validity can be 
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established and demonstrated through the more flexible and more 
realistic content-validity approach discussed in the chapter on 
licensing testing in the 1985 Standards and in the professional 
literature on licensing testing. Therefore, it is important that 
DCPS be clear and consistent in the design and use of its test " 
about its purpose as either a licensure test or an employment 
test. 

The DCPS consultants have recommended testing be used as a 
licensing device not as an employment device. One important 
caveat is in order here. Unually, the agency making licensure or 
certification decisions does not play any role in making 
subsequent employment decisions with respect to individuals 
holding the credential. However, DCPS acts both as a licensing 
agency for teachers, and as an employer of teachers. Generally 
speaking, one cannot be employed over the long term by DCPS as a 
teacher without having first been licensed by DCPS. This unusual 
situation may make it more difficult for DCPS to contend that its 
test (as has been recommended) is being used as a part of its 
licensing activities, and not as an employee selection device. 
This potential problem reinforces the need for DCPS to take great 
care in the development and use of its test as part of its 
licensing function, to collect validity evidence in a manner 
consistent with a licensing test, and to be clear and unequivocal 
about the purpose of its test. 

B. Title VL of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 . Title VI, 42 
U.S.C. Section 2000d, et seq . proscribes discrimination on the 
basis of race in "any program or activity receiving federal 
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financial assistance." Title VI may or may not apply to the DCPS 
testing and assessment program, depending upon whether that 
program itself receives federal financial assistance. See Grove 
City College v. Bell, 465 U.S. ,555 (1984). DCPS legal counsel 
should be consulted on this point. 

If Title VI does apply, it could form the basis of a legal 
challenge to the DCPS teacher testing program. The legal 
analysis would be essentially the same as for a Title VII claim, 
but applicability of the statute would not depend upon whether 
DCPS is an employer or engaged in employment testing. That is. 
Title VI could apply to a licensing testing program. in 
Guardian's Assn . v. Civil Service Commission of Hew York City , 
463 O.S.- 582 ( 1983), the Supreme Court held that Title VI not 
only proscribes intentional racial discrimination, but also 
reaches actions which have a discriminatory effect even though 
not intentionally based on racial considerations. The Court went 
on to explain that the order of proof model developed for 
employment discrimination cases is applicable to Title VI 
disparate impact claims as well. In other words, once the 
plaintiff establishes adverse impact, the recipient of federal 
funding must prove a "business necessity" for the practice having 
a discriminatory impact. See Georgia State Conference of 
Branches of N AACP V. State of Georgia , 775 P.?d 1403 (11th Cir. 
1985) (applying Title VII disparate impact analysis to Title VI 
claim over alleged discriminatory student assignment practices). 

It seems clear that the defendant's burden of establishing 
"business necessity" can be carried by introduction of 
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appropriata evidence of che test's validity. if the test is a 
licensing test, evidence that it has been properly validated for 
that purpose should carry the defendant's burden. That is, the 
defendant, through this validity evidence, will be able to show 
that there is a demonstrable relationship between the test and 
the defendant's duty to protect the public through insuring that 
classroom teachers have knowledge of the subject matter which 
they will teach. 

C. The Constitution . Individuals challenging a test 
req Ired for licensure may make a Constitu*:ioa-based challenge — 
in the case of states under the Fourteenth Amendment, and in the 
case of DCPS under the Fifth Amendment. For' purposes of this 
discussion, it will be assumed that the legal analysis would, for 
all practical purposes, be the same under both amendments. See, 
e.q .f Boiling V. Sharpe , 347 U.S. 497 (1954). Legal counsel for 
DCPS will be in the best position to assess the accuracy of this 
assumption. 

The Supreme Court held in Washington v. Davis , 426 U.S. 229 
(1976), that state laws, or regulations cannot be invalidated 
under the Fourteenth Amendme-nt solely because of their 
differential impact on persons of different racial groups. 
Rather, it is necesary that the state action be proven to have a 
discriminatory purpose. in the absence o£ evidence of such 
purpose, the Cons.titution requires only that the state's use of 
the law or regulation (or_test requirement) be rationally related 
to the accomplishment of a legit imate governmental 
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objective.-^ See Tyler v. Vickery , 517 F.2d 1039 (5t:h Cir. 
1975)/ cert , denied / 426 U.S. 940 (1976). 

There can be no doubt that DCPS would be pursuing a 
legitimate governmental objective in trying to assure that new 
teachers have at least a certain level of subject matter 
knowledge before being licensed to teach. if a licensing test 
requirement is the device chosen to attain this objective, DCPS 
must simply be able to demonstrate that there is a logical and 
rational nexus between the knowledge measured by the test and 
knowledge required on the job. This demonstration can be made 
through presentation of the content validity evidence developed 
through the test construction process. 

Another constitutional issue could arise. In Debra P. v. 
Turlington , 474 F.Supp. 244 (M.D. Fla. 1979), aff'd in part and 
rev'd in part , 664 F.2d 397 {5th Cir. 1981), on remand, 564 
F.Supp, 177 (M.D. Fla. 1983), aff'd, 730 f.2d 1405 {11th Cir, 
1984), the federal courts discussed various constitutional issues 
arising in a student testing context. One of these — curricular 
or instructional validity — is discussed briefly in the next 
section. Another of the issues warrants mention hera. 

The courts concluded in Debra P. that it would violate 
students' due process rights to implement a graduation test 
reqairement without reasonable notice and a phase-in period. 
This notion of "fundamental fairness" could be applied as well in 



3. Although some teacher testing programs have been 
challenged on grounds including intentional racial 
discrimination, there is no reason to expect such a challenge of 
a DCPS test. 
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the conbexb of a teacher certification or licensing test. A 
court might well insist that reasonable notice be provided to 
teacher candidates and that the candidates be given reasonable 
warning of changed standards and adequate bime to prepare for any 
new tesbs. However, the countervailing need to protect the 
public from unknowledgeable teachers would probably allow DCPS to 
minimize the length of any phase-in period. 

D. Curricular and Instructional Validity . A plaintiff 
might argue, based on a loose interpretation of Debra P., supra / 
that the DCPS test cannob be used unless DCPS can demonstrate 
that the test has "curricular" or "instructional" validity. In 
Debra P., the court held that in order bo insure "fundamental 
fairness"/ Florida could not include — on a test required for 
graduation — material which had not been baught to all students 
required to take the test. 

In a teacher licensing contexb/ a disappointed candidate 
might claim that his or her constitutional rights have been 
violated because the licensing test covers materials and subject 
matter not taught in the teacher preparation program which 
trained the teacher candidate. While it might be advisable to 
consider the content of teacher preparation programs when 
defining the domain to be tested in a teacher licensing program/ 
it seems clear that the vague/ largely non-pisychometric notions 
of curricular and instructional validity have no legal 
significance in a licensing context. 

Licensure bests are designed to protect the public and/ for 
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this reason, the appropriate judgment of validity should be based 
on whether or not the tests cover the knowledges and skills that 
those licensed should possess. For the purpose of the licensure 
decision, it is irrelevant and inappropriate bo consider 
curricular validity, i.e., whether the test matches the teacher 
training curriculum, in judging the quality of the test. 

While the notion of instructional or curricular validity may 
be important if one wishes to make inferences about instructional 
effectiveness, and is important for minimal competency tests for 
high school graduation, it is wholly irrelevant to the quality of 
a licensure examination, the purpose of which is to protect the 
public from incompetent practitioners. 

The 1985 Standards implicitly recognize the legitimacy of 
the distinction between student testing and licensure testing. 
Although they do not use the term "curricular validity," they do 
address the notion in Chapter 8, "Educational Testing and 
Psychological Testing in the Schools." Chapter 11, "Professional 
and Occupational Licensure and Certification," however, makes no 
mention of such a standard. 

For additional information, see Davidson v. state of 
Georgia , 622 F.2d 895 (5th Cir. 1980) ( -here is no federal 
statutory or constitutional right to be taught how to pass the 
bar examination) . 
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III. Conclusion. 



There is legal as well as psychometic significance for the 
recommendation that the DCPS teacher tests be developed and used 
for licensing purposes rather than employment purposes. There 
are substantial differences between licensure tests and 
employment tests in terms of establishment and demonstration of 
validity. Proof of validity cf a licensure rest would probably 
not be subject t o the rigors of the somewhat-anachronistic 
Uniform Guidelines as would an employment test. Rather, the 1985 
Standards would supply guidance for a court's consideration of 
the validity questions. 

Regardless of the nature of the legal challenge to the 
teacher tests, DCPS should assume that it will be called upon in 
court to prove the validity of the tests. Proof of validity will 
require accurate and thorough documentation o£ all activities, 
and the results o£ all activities, in the test development 
process. It will also require careful and consistent application 
of the tests to their intended purpose. 
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The Intern Content Knowledge Assessment Instrument consists of 12 
subject -area tests and a writing test. Tiie subject area tests iiave been 
developed for the following areas: 



1 


i«ai ij VfliliUiiUUU l^UUUciLiUIl 


2. 


Elementary Education 


3. 


English 


A 
» » 


Social Studies 


D. 


Mathematics 


6. 


Science 




English as a Second Language 


8. 


Special Education 


9. 


French 


10. 


Spanish 


11. 


German 


12. 


Latin 



The objectives and test items for each of those subject areas were rated 
by experienced teachers from the District of Columbia Public Schools 
(DCPS) at a Validity Conference organized by the test developer, National 
Evaluation Systems (NES). The numbers of teachers providing ratings for 
each subject area are shown in Table 1 below. 



NUMBERS OF TEACHERS PROVIDING RATINGS OF OBJECTIVES 
AND ITEMS BY SUBJECT AREA 



TABLE 1 



Early Childhood Education 

Elementary Education 

English 

Social Studies 

Mathematics 

Science 

English as a Second Language 

Special Education 

Fi'ench 

Spanish 

German 

Latin 



11 
14 
12 
10 
10 
10 
5 
11 
5 
8 
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The process used by the Contractor to determine the content validity 
of the objectives and items are those which are generally accepted within 
the measurement community. Whether that process has' been applied 
with sufficient rigor will require further review. In rating objectives, the 
participants wei-e asked if they were familiar with ;hv5 content reflected 
by a given objective. If they were, raters were then asked to indicate 
whether or not the objective was valid according to the following criteria: 



1. 



Le vel of Knowledge.- Is the Objective at an appropriate 
level of knowledge for an entry-level educator? 



2. Accuracy: Is the content of this objective accurate? 



lU 



3. Free of Bias: Is the objective free of content anv 
language that offends or disadvantages examinees on the 
basis of any personal characteristics? . 

4. Represents Knowledge Used to Perform the .lob of an 
Entn/-Level Educator in DCPS: Is the material 
contained in this objective representative of the 
knowledge that an educator would use to perform the 
job of an entry-level educator in DC Public Schools? 
(from the Draft Final Report. p.lO) 

If an objective was rated as invalid, raters were asked to specify which of 
the above four criteria was not met. 

A similar process was used in rating items. After determining if the 
rater was familiar with the content of the item, the rater then evaluated 
the item on the following criteria: 

1. Objective Match: Does the item measure an important 
aspect of the objective? 

2. Accuracy: Is the content of this item accurate and is 
there one correct or best answer designated? 

3. Free of Bias: Is the item free of content and language 
that offen(i:, or disadvantages examinees on the basis of 
any personal characteristics? 
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4. Represents Knowledge Used to Perform the .loh of an 
Entrv-Levei Educator in HCP?^: Is the material 
contained in this item representative of the knowledge 
that an educator would use to perform the job of an 
entry-level educator in DC Public Schools (from the 
Draft Final Repori , p. 11). 

Participants were also asked to provide standard setting information for 
every item considered valid. They were asked lO answer the following 
question about a hypothetical group of new teachers: 

"What percentage of entry-level educators who have the 
minimum amount of content knowledge necessary to teach 
acceptably in DCPS in their certification field would answer 
the item correctly? (Draft Final Report, p.l 1 )" 

Based on the ratings provided by DCPS teachers at the Validity 
Conference. 4 of 650 objectives were discarded and 1 item was 
considered not valid. That item and the items related to the four 
objectives were removed from the item bank. The Project Director from 
NES has stated that the content validation process has not been completed 
for the language subject area tests. Additional teachers will be asked to 
rate the validity of the objectives and items in those tests. 

The subject area tests have been administered to DCPS interns who 
volunteered for testing on four separate occasions. The first i^re^ 
adminstrations were considered field tests of the instruments, although 
the third administration (May. 1987) used a version of the instrument 
identical to the actual test which was administered in September, 1987. 
The numbers of interns who have taken the tests are shown by subject 
area in Table 2. 
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TABLE 2 

NUMBER OF INTERNS WHO HAVE VOLUNTARILY TAKEN THE 
INTERN CONTENT KNOWLEDGE ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENTS 

Number of Interns Tested 







5/86 


9/86 


5/87 


9/87 


Total 


01 


Early Childhood 


19 


36 


32 


14 


201 


02 


Eiennentary Education 


11 


22 


24 


47 


104 


03 


English 


0 


2 


3 


12 


17 


04 


Social Studies 


0 


2 


1 


2 


5 


05 


Mathematics 


4 


8 


6 


16 


34 


06 


Science 


10 


12 


6 


2 


30 


07 




u 


7 


1 




17 


08 


Special Education 


16 


23 


18 


14 


71 


09 


French 


1 


2 


2 


1 


6 


10 


German 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


11 


Latin 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


12 


Spanish 


1 


4 


4 


11 


20 






62 


118 


97 


128 


405 



" Only the final test administration of September. 1987 used the actual 
version of the tests, although the May 87 field test version is considered 
identical to the actual le^t. 
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It should be noted that the numbers of interns who have taken these 
tests is too small to make definitive statements concerning the 
performance of DCPS interns on the tests; however, given that qualifer, 
we will examine the 1987 administrations of the tests for indications of 
intern performance. 

During Spring of 1987, there were 196 interns in the Intern-Mentor 
Program. Ninety-Seven (A9%) of those interns voluntarily took the subject 
area tests and 93 took the writing test. The numbers of interns in the " 
program and those taking the tests, by subject area, are shown in Table 3. 



TABLE 3 

NUMBER OF INTERNS IN THE INTERN/MENTOR PROGRAM 
AND NUMBERS TAKING THE SUBJECT AREA AND 
WRITING TESTS IN MAY,1987 



SUBJECT AREA N N N 

INTERNS SA TEST WRITING TEST 

Ei:r!y Childhood 36 32 32 

Elementary Ed 44 24 22 

English 6 3 3 

Social Studies 6 1 i 

Mathematics 'i3 6 5 

Science 23 6 6 

ESL II ' 1 0 

Special Education 44 18 18 

French 4 2 2 • 

Spanish 944 

German 0 

Latin , 1 0 0 




Each of the subject area tests consists of 120 items, 100 of which are 
scoreable. The score that is reported to the interns by the Contractor is 
the percentage of items correct for subtests within the test, and for the 
entire test. The number of subtests ranges from a low of two for French 
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to a high of six for Early Childhood, Elementary Education, and English. 
The other tests have five subtests. 

For the xMay, 1987 adnriinistration of the writing test, 8 separate areas 
were scored reHecting the scoring criieria and procedures that were 
approved by the DC Writing Committee in June, 1987. The areas were. 



1. 


Organization 


2. 


Audience and Purpose 


3. 


Word Choice 


4. 


Sentence Structure 


5. 


Main Ideas and Details 


6. 


Transitions 


7. 


Grammar and Usage 


8. 


Mechanics 



Scores of 0, 1 or 2, were assigned lo each area for the intern's writing 
exercise indicating that the intern "s writing failed to meei minimum 
standards (0). met minimum standards (1) or e.xceeded minimum 
standards (2). Scores for interns, then, could range from a low of 0 to a 
high of 16. The Writing Field Test Report indicated that the scoring 
protocol will change in future administrations. Kolisiic scoring wilfbe 
used and scores ranging from a low of 1 (little control of essential writing 
skills) to 4 (vory strong control of essential writing skills) will be assigned 
to intern writing samples by two raters. Scores will then ranee from 2 fo 
8. 

I 

An examination of Table 3 shows that only three of the subject area 
tests and the writing test have large enough n's for any further discussion. 
The means and ranges of scores for each of those tests is shown in Table 
4. 



o 
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TABLE 4 

MEANS AND RANGES FOR THREE SUBJECT AREA TESTS 
AND THE WRITING TEST. MAY, 1987 



AREA 


N 


MEAN 


RANGE 


Early Childhood 


32 


73.6 


51-88 


Eiemeniary Education 


24 


69.8 


34-90 


Special Education 


18 


71.4 


51-93 


Writing 


93 


9.3 


1-16 



NES is presently in the process of determining passing scores based 
on the ratings from the Validity Conference and intern performance. 
However, for this exercise, four potential passing scores of 65, 70, 75, and 
80 were chosen to determine the intern passing rates for the subject area 
tests. The percentage of interns who would have passed the tests for 
each of those passing scores is shown in Table 5. 



TABLE 5 

PERCENTAGES OF INTERNS PASSING SUBJECT AREA TESTS 
FOR DIFFERENT PASSING SCORES 
MAY, 1986 





65^i 


70% 


15% 


80% 


Early Childhood 


90 


68 


.50 . 


37 


Elementary Education 


66 


58 


45 


29 


Special Education 


72 


50 


38 


27 



There are (nree additional subject area tests with multiple examinees. 
Two of those tests-Mathematics and Spanish-had mean scores similar to 
those reported above (77.3 and 64.7, respectively). However, the Sciencs 
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test had a mean of 49.0 with a range of 28 to 71 percent correct. It should 
be noted that 23 interns took an earlier versior, of the subject area test in 
May, 1986. For 21 of those interns, the score received in the 1987 
administration was higher than the 1986 score. Those results are 
presented below. 



ERIC 



T.ABLE 6 

INTERN SUBJECT .AREA TEST SCORES 
MAY, 1986 .AxNDMAY, 1987 

SUBJECT 5/86 SCORE 5/87 SCORE DIFFERENCE 

01 75 80 +5 

02 75 87 *12 

03 61 78 *17 

04 70 84 +14 

05 67 67 0 

06 63 74 *n 
^'i 48 . 65 ^11 

08 60 79 +19 

09 59 69 +10 

10 59 69 +i0 
H 65 71 +6 

12 66 93 +27 

13 58 63 +5 
H 38 46 +8 

15 32 28 - 4 

16 37 51 +14 

17 59 69 <-10 

18 53 71 +13 

19 51 64 +13- 

20 78 93 +15 

21 57 63. . +6 

22 65 76 +11 

23 ' 55 69 +14 

The differences between the 1986 and 1987 administration of the 
tests ranged fron a low of -4 to a high of +27 with an average. difference 
of 1 1 percentage points. Tests were re-administered to interns in six of 
ten subject areas-eiementar/ education, early childhood education, 
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Spanish, mathematics, special education, and science. If 65 s were 
designated as the required passing score, 8 interns (35X) from the May 86 
administration received the necessary score. However, o^.e year later, 17 
interns (74"!;) received that minimum score. An oxamination of the 
remaining six interns shows that two of them were within two perceniage 
points of that score and the remaining four were all science interns (The 
science test covers the areas of general science, earth science, chemistry, 
biology, and physics, rather than just the area in which certification is ' 
sought. Intern scores have been considerably lower on this test than on 
the other subject area tests). 

An additional exercise was attempted-to look at a passing score on 
the subject area test in combination with a score on the writing test. We 
arbitrarily chose the score of 70% on the subject area test in combination 
with a score of 8 on the writing test. Using those two criteria, the passing 
rates for the three subject area tests above are shown below.- 

Early^^hjidhood 53 r. 

Elementary Education 45 ^: 
Special Education ll"*^ 

Given the current literature concerning the differential passing rates 
of Black and White leachers on teaciier assessment instrumcrts, we 
attempted to examine the passing rates of White and Black DCPS interns. 
Only four interns taking the subject area tests were identified as 
non-Black. The White interns r>5ceived the highest score for two of the 
subject area tests, and the second highest for the third test. The 
remaining White intern did not score highest on the Subject Area test, but 
did score above the mean of those tested. 

In late September, 1987, 128 of the 199 interns in the DC 
In tern -Men tor Program, voluntarily took the subject area tests and the 
writing test. The numbers of interns who participated, by subject area, 
are presented in the Table 6 below: 
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TABLE 6 

NUMBER OF INTERNS IN THE INTERN/MENTOR PRC<3RAM 
AND NUMBERS TAKING THE SUBJECT AREA TESTS IN 
SEPTEMBER, 1987 



AREA -INTERNS -TESTED PERCENT 



Early Cnildht50cl 


21 


14 


67 


Eiemeiirary Education 


65 


47 


72 


Special Education 


23 


14 


60 


Mathematics 


23 


16 


70 


Science 


19 


2 


11 


Spanish 


14 


11 


79 


English 


15 


12 


80 


French 


1 


1 


100 


Social Studies 


6 


2 


JO 


English as a Second Lang 


'l2 


9 


75 


German 


0 






Latin 


0 






TOTAL 


19^, 


12a . 


64 



The results of the May and September test administrations are 
presented below in order to compare intern performance on the two 
administratjons and to examine the percentage of interns who would have 
passed the tests for selected passing scores. Ail results are reported when 
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is 9 or larger for the September administration. N for the each 
administration is indicated in brackets beside the mean score. Again, the 
number of examinees in each of the subject areas is too small to make 
definitive judgements. 

TABLE 7 

COMPARISON OF SPRING. 1987 AND FALL, 1^87 
TEST RESULTS FOR SELECTED SUBJECTS 



AREA MEAN 5/87 MEAN 9/87 PASSING RATE BY SCORE: 
imaae] (range) 65^ 70r, 75^ 8Q^ 



ECE 


74 [32] 
(51-88) 


• 68(141 
(54-82) 


71-. 


36 X 


7f, 


7r* 


EI Ed 


69 [241 ■ 
(34-90) 


• 69 (471 
(27-95. i 


64 


45 


38 


28 


SpEd 


71 (131 
(51-93) 


64(141 
(44-82) 






21 


7 


Math 


77 (61 
(43-93) 


56 (16) 
(4-92) 


44 


38 


25 


13 


Spanish 


64(4] 
(31-85) 


63(11] 
(20-95) 


55 


45 


45 


45 


English 


73 (31 
(64-93) 


'. 56 fl2| 
(18-90) 


25 


25 


25 


16 


ESL 


(11 


79 (91 
(54-96) 


89 


78 


56 


44 



Each of the interns taking a subject area test submitted a writing 
sample giving an y? of 128 for the writing test. The range of possible 
scores on this test was 2 through 8, which is the range reported for these 
interns. The distribution of writing scores is shown in Table 8 below: 
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TABLE 8 

DISTRIBUTION OF WRITING SCORES FOR THE 
SEPTEMBER, 1987 INTERN WRITING SAMPLES 



SCORE 


FREOUENCY 


PERCENT 


Not Scorable 


4 


3 


2 


10 


8 


3 


9 


/ 


4 


.31 


24 


5 


24 


18- 


6 


28 


21 


7 


14 


11 


8 


8 


6 



While no 'passing score' has been calculated, a passing score of 5.0, 
the mean for the 124 writing,sampies that were scored, was implied. All 
papers scored as 5 or below were diagnostically scored to determine areas 
of weakness. 74 of 124 papers scored at 5 or below [60%). The numbers 
of interns beiow standard, by area, are shown "below. 



1. Present an introduction, body, and conclusion 



related to the topic . . 31 

2. Present main ideas and details in a logical 

sequence 32 

3. Use appropriate transitional words, phrases 

and sentences 16 
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4. Address the specified audience and purpose 2 ! 

5. Choose effective and precise words 26 

6. Compose clear and comoiete sentences 



33 



7. Employ standard written English grammar 

and usage 30 

8. Use mechanics of standard written English 38 

The numbers above indicate that interns were generally beiow 
standard in more than one area. Table 9 shows the number of areas in 
which interns scored below standard. 

TABLE 9 

DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBERS CP AREAS BELOW 
STANDARD IN THE WRITING SAMPLE 
SEPTEMBER. 1987 

NUMBER OF AREAS 

BELOW STANDARD Frequency Percent 



I 




I 


1 


2 




21 


28 


3 




28 


38 


4 




17 


23 


5 




5 


t 


6 




2 • * 


3 


* 


TOTAL 


74 


100 



Finally, an analysis of the test results was conducted to determine 
whether there were differences in test scores for Slack and White interns. 
^ Again. i[ must be stressed, that with one exception, the numbers of interns 
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in any specific subject area are too small to make definitive statements 
about the observed differences in test scores. However, the results 
support the trend reported for the previous DCPS administration of these 
tests and support the national trends. 

There are six subject areas in which Black and White interns '.vere 
tested. In the areas of Special Education and English, the scores of the 
White interns are higher than the scores of ail Black interns ^A.'ho were 
tested. For the subject areas of Mathematics and Spanish, the scores of 
the White interns are not the highest scores, but they are at least 20 
percentage points higher than the mean scores for all interns tested in 
those areas. In the area of English as a Second Language, the majority of 
interns tested were White. For this test, the scor^ of the Black internals 
below the mean for all interns who took this test. 

In Elementary Education, there are an almost equal number of Black 
and White interns. 27 and 20 respectively. We e::amined this area to 
determine potential "passing rates' for Black and White interns, given two 
different standards. Tha overall mean for this area is 69%. The mean for 
Black interns is 5*-).8%, while the mean for White interns is 8 i.5?i. The 
mean score of 6'>% was seiected as one possible "passi.-jg score and 64% \2 
standard tjrrors below the overall mean) was selected as a second one. 
The results are shown in Table 10. 



TABLE 10 



p.AssiNG Rates for bl.^ck .^nd white interns 
IN elementary education for two selected 

PASSING scores 



score 


TOTAL 


WHITE interns 


BLACK INTERNS 


69 


57% 


95% 


' 30% 






(19/20) 


(8/27) 


64 


68% 


100% 


44% 








(12/27) 



o 
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Epilogue 

The information presented above represents the data which have been 
collected to date concerning the technical properties oi" the intern Content 
Knowledge Assessment Instruments and the performance of the DCPS 
interns on those tests. This information was considered by the DCPS 
Consultants and the Superintendent s Special Task Force in shapinu the 
re-jommendaiions concerning future test development and policies for the 
use of the tests. Technical monitoring and analysis of test results will 
continue as part of the test development process. 
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PROCEDURES AND OBJECTIVES FOR CONVENING NATIONAL 
EXPERTS IN RESEARCH AND PRACTICE TO: 

^^^fSf l^^ DEVELOPMENT OF AND MAKE RECOMMENDATIONS 
^^'^ THE IMPLEMENTATION OF A BEGINNING TEACHER 
TESTING AND ASSESSMENT PROGRAM IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



Michael Kane 

"Barbara Williams, Co Chairmen 



October 30, 1987 
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?S pS?^L?2° ^^'^^^^ ^ CONVENING NATIONAL EXPERTS 

ASSESS THE UEVELOPMENT 
OF AND MAKE RECOMMEt- vATlONs FOR THE IMPLEMENTATION 
nnnL^ BEGINNING TEACHER TESTING AND ASSESSMENT 
PROGR/.M IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



rMT'RODUCTION 



During mid November a sn.all, diverse group of individuals 
officilirfnd St'^ff ""^/L '-^r^^^^ting with' ea?h other and wUh 
(dJps) ?hP^P "L?^ the District of Columbia Public Schools 

expe?knce w?th m^.L'"^^ professionals have in common in-depth 
impleilntatioi of related to the development and 

implementation of testinct programs for educational personnel 
E?PS offfc teachers. They are being asked^ o Jo n 

?o f J l^nl^- "1^^^ ^2 ^ "convening process" in order 

heJh.^r'-.°^f' determining how to best implement its beginning 

as a guide to'"?his"^'"''''''"' ^^^^ P^P^^ inJendel 

as a guide to chis convening process for both the external 

professionals as well as thi "internal" professional! thev will 

engage and who will utilize the outcomes of ?i5e process. ^ 



process 



15° 5???^'^ " i^^^'^" °£ the convening 



case at hand. Second, a brief overview of the substantive is^np^ 
involved and the objectives of this specific Indlavor wiU bl 
reviewed. The paper is intended as a briefing paper Unanswered 
issues and questions should be directed with dispatch to ?hp 
authors.. The refinement of these objectiverand qoals will "hp 
agenda item during the initial meeting of the conveners 



THE CONVENING PROCESS-BAP fcr,RnrTMn 



Normar%o?d"?nH°J-''^^ convening process grew out of the work of 
Norman Gold and his colleagues in the evaluation research arouo 
?980'! T.l ^^'^^^^^l institute of Education during ?Se llrly 
formalihv ^f%Ep'?°'^ ""f" ^'^"^ together some of the rigor and 
;ip^ °^ educational program evaluation 

rin hp '^""^ ""^'^^ °^ educational policy making.' m a sense U 
can be seen as a merging of insights on evaluation with insiahts 
on knowledge utilization. Put simply, the reqiired niceties a^d 

orp^UcV'^: k.'^r?or't'^^?' ^e^l worid^'deLnSs 

^2.-.,^^: u .^^ timely decisions informed by other sets of 

data beyond che "scientific." The convenino process adaots 
n^onP.r'i''^?^ bringing greater structure'anS dilcipUne^o the 
of "dita aa ip?^na"'°"'"i'\''°" ""'"^^ '"^^ ^^^^ common fo^m 
words^of Mr' Gold"' " '"'"^ "^'^''^ ^"^^9- the 
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"For inquires limited both in terms of substance and 
time, a simple and focused process in needed. Since the 
problems a school system may encounter are not likely to be 
unique, experience exists for both facing and dealing with 
these problems. To gain this knowledge, one needs to 
identify colleagues who have been in similar circumstances 
and determine what worked and didn't work for them. 
Administrators and other decision makers frequently call on 
trusted colleagues or others they may have heard about for 
advice. The current interest in networks, professional 
meetings and other forms of collegial interchange reflects 
this purpose. This system appears to be quite influential 
in informing local decision makers. No set ot individuals 
has greater credibility in a school system than other school 
people . 

'^The Convening Activity, capitalizes on this natural 
system of suppof't, attempting to make it more useful and 
reliable. The process employed to accomplish this is 
designed to formalize the use of collegial consultation as 
an assessment and problem solving tool. The formalization 
is .designed to facilitate: (1) access to relevant 
colleague's, (2) opportunities for problem identification 
and (3) the process for problem solution. 

''This process is intended to bring together people who 
are representative of the range of experience and insight 
available in schools concerning the problem being addressed. 
The commitment to a set of achievable objectives for the 
consultation, augmented by the analysis of existing data and 
the on--site review, appreciably facilitates probler? 
identification. Finally, employing a group process for 
problem solution is intended to yield recomn endations more 
in line with a district's needs than a series of individual 
consultations might bring. " 

AN OPERATIONAL PLAN FOR THE BEGINNING TEACHER TESTING AND 
ASS ESS M ENT CONVENI N G PROCESS 

The tull scope of activities surrounding a convening event 
comprise five major elements or tasks. These include: 

1. Determining a need for the process and developing its 
operational plan ; 

2. Collecting descriptive and analytic information 
including a) problem specification, 

b) identification of locations where similar problems 
have been engaged, c) setting of objectives for the 
crocess and d) orienting and informing participants; 



3. Identifying and seeking agreement from the "external" 
colleagues who will participate; 

4. Conducting convening activities including a) prior 
off-site review of materials, specification of 
queocions and development of preliminary recommendations 
and b) on-site activities including the orientation 
session, the on-site review and interaction and on-site 
development of findings and recommendations ; and 

5. The presentation of results including the development of 
the group's report and its presentation to the district. 

The balance of this section will review each of these tasks as 
they pertain to this specific convening event. In this section 
substantive information will be kept to the minimum necessary for 
understanding the process. The following section will describe 
in greater depth the substantive issues to be engaged. 

TASK 1 Determining a Need for the Process and Developing its 
Operational Plan. 

The District of Columbia Public Schools is unique in that 
its regular fiscal budget, and therefore its programs, are 
subject to the approval of the U.S. Congress in addition to the 
D.C. City Council and Mayor. In 1983 .Congress charged the 
district with developing a "balanced and comprehensive system 
which will embrace the concepts of merit pay and exemplary 
teacher recognition. ..( in order) to recognize outstanding 
teachers through both monetary and professional incentives." 
Shortly thereeCter the superintendent appointed a task force to 
develop a plai* that 

1. Improves the quality of the teaching environment; 

2. Provides recognition and incentives for professional 
self development of teachers; and 

3. Enhances the District's ability to attract and retain 
highly qualified teachers. 

The task force commissioned several pieces of research which 
culminated in a May 1984 report entitled a "Study of Teacher 
Incentives* in the District of Columbia Public Schools." 

Among the recommendations of the report was a proposal to 
establish an Intern-Mentor program. The program was to be a new 
way of "selecting and inducting new teachers in tha D.C. Public 
Schools... to provide more rigorous screening and more intensi* . 
support . " 



In December 1984 the Board of Education endorsed the 
Intern-Mentor Program concept and mandated that all new teachers 
entering the school *^ystem in 1985--86 be required to serve a 
year-long internship undei' the guidance of an experienced mentor 
teacher* - An important element of the Intern-Mentor Program is a 
requirement that interns take a subject matter test in their 
teaching field. The Board of Education intends thc*t * such tests 
will be used in the process of hiring all new teachers* 

Since the Intern-Mentor Program's inception that Program has 
had the responsibility for developing the District's teacher 
testing capacity. To date twelve subject area tests have been 
developed along with a writing assessment. These tests have been 
developed under contract with National Evaluation Systems, Inc. 

DCP3 now wishes to assess its current teacher testing 
capacity, ^ compare it to the state of the art and the capacity of 
other jurisdictions and develop a teacher testing policy which is 
appropriate to its context and can serve as a viable guide to its 
use of teacher tests. 

The office with responsibility for developing the 
Intern-Mentor Program and subject area tests is the Office of 
Incentive Programs. The office is directed by Joan Brown who 
served as Assistant to the superintendent for the study of merit 
pay for teachers. The Superintendent has asked the Division of 
Quality Assurance and Management Planning, (DQA) directed by 
Mr. David Huie to assist in advising the Board on the development 
of a techer testing policy. Mr. Hu^e has turned to 
Mr, Norman Gold, Director of the Office of Research and 
Evaluation and the original developer of the convening process, 
to take responsibility for applying the convening model to this 
matter. Mr. Gold will be assisted in this task bv three 
consulting members of his office, Mr. Dennis Holmes, 
Ms. Barbara J. Williams and Mr. Michael Kane. These individual 
have extensive experience with test development and teacher 
policy issues. Mr. Holmes and Mr. Kane have also conducted a 
convening event for DCPS previously. The balance of this section 
describes the operational plan for the convening event. 

Task 2 Collecting Descriptive and Analytic Information 

Subtask A Problem Identification 

The statement above has described the general problem area 
this process is to engage. The substantive section of this 
brief ing paper will specify this problem in greater detail along 
with objectives for the process. Here we will briefly describe 
the process for specifying the problem statement. 

Ms . Brown and the various DQA staff involved have had 
several general discussions of the professional development 
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issues faced by the District. These discussions have been 
amplified by a review of the 1984 task force report and the 
reports on subject area test development. This briefing paper,, 
which^ includes a problem statement, was written by Mr. Kane and 
Ms. Williams as a synthesis of discussion held to date. This 
draft has been reviewed by DCPS staff and the problem statement 
has been refined to incorporate their additional input. The 
colleague consultants will receive this draft. 

Subtask B Identification of Locations Where Similar 
PrjDblems Have Been Engaged. 



Teacher Testing has been a topic of increasing attention since 
the^ early 1980s. Attention to it was reinforced by the 1983 
Nation at Risk report. At present, approximately 44 states have 
some type of testing reqLired for full teacher certification. 
With this relative wealth of experience to draw upon, our goal in 
selecting consultants to advise DCPS * s focused upon finding 
those whose testing experience most closely matched the 
particular presenting issues in DCPS. 

Accordingly, a search has been conducted for consultants who are 
familiar with the specific types of customized tests being used 
in D.C., who have high levels of technical expertise in test 
construction, who are expert in the legal implications of teacher 
testing, and who have been involved with the issues ' of the 
testing performance of minority persons. We also sought 
participants who were from states that drew upon the same or 
similiai pools of prospective teachers. 

As regards the testing of beginning teachers, DCPS acts more as 
an SEA than as a school district. Therefore states were seen as 
a primary source of expertise. However, school districts were 
consulted to determine if their experience with the issue offered 
a unique perspective that should be included. This was 
determined not to be a critical perspective in this situation. 
Accordingly, the convening consultants are drawn primarily from 
SEAS and from those higher education institutions that advise 
them. 



Subtask C Setting Objeccives 

The setting of objectives followed the same process 
described for Subtask A, problem identification. The convenina 
process is more formal than day-to-day collegial consultationT 
This formalization provides structure which improves the 
usefulness and reliability of the consultation. For that reason 
(i-e., to maximize the probability that the process will be 
productive) the objectives are being specified early in the 
process and will again be a subject of review in the initial 
meeting of the consultants on-site. Every attempt has been made 
to keep the objectives recilistic and to deal with both problem 



clarification and problem solving issues. 

Subtask D Orientation and Information phase 

T>h^<.J^^-^ essexntial that in the Orientation and Information 
Phase tne consultants become as informed about the District and 
if^^rf.r- Ppssible. Knowledge about the current state of the 
to hip In with the problem to be addressed is essential 

to the analysis or the consultants. The orientation and 
information phase has two components, one thaJ precedes the 

at the t?mrnJ"^ °^ collegial consultants, and one that commences 
ac cne time of convening. 

^K^o orientation and Information pha.e commences after the 

ob^ectivas and the general strategy for achievinq those objective 
Erlefina" h^nT^ •^"^^^^^"9 P^P^^ Ld accompany ng 

f^n-'ra^ge'of inp^t on:'"''' '° '""^''^ convening group'wi^h t 

1. The problem as the District perceives it; 

2. The range of differences in perception of the problem; 

3. Alternatives already attempted to deal with the issue; 

4. Description of the current system and state of 
implementation; and 

5. Current thinking on what to do about the problem. 

The group chairmen have worked with dcPS personnel to 

infrri^-"^°''""'^°".^°f selected collegial consultants This " 

information is critical for the adequate preparation of the 
consultants. The more the consultants know aboS^^he his?orv of 
the problem and of efforts to deal with it by OCPs! the Lrf 
consultfti.n'''^ .h"''' '^ providing their a'^alJsL and 

fo^Jloiing^dScumeSs: ^^^^^^^^^ -"--g copies' of ?Se 

1. NES Final Report 

2. Writing Test Field Test Report 

3. Examinee Manual and Lists of Learning Objectives 
Covered by Tests. 

4. Parents United Report (an external citizens group) 
The Recruitment and Retention of Excellent Teachers 

5. Teacher Incentives - Repor. of the Ad Hoc Committe on 
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.the Study of Incentives 



6* Career Ladders for Teachers, (an example of a 
"convening process " 'outcome) • 

1. The Report (Superintendent's Report to the B.O C.) 

8- Brochures on Intern Mentor Program, Teacher Tests, 
and Teacher Certification. 

This Information is not synthesized. The consultants are asked 
to spend 1 day reviewing it prior to arrival in Washington. 

In addition to working with district officials to develop 
this reading list, the group chairmen will work with district 
staff to identify those individuals, who should be interviewed 
on-site by the consultants. We anticipate those interviews will 
involve personnel from the superintendent to individual teachers. 

Task 3 Identifying and S'^curing Agreement from the "External" 
Colleagues Who Will Participate 

As discussed under Task 2 Subtask B above, the goal in 
identifying and selecting colleagues for the consultation was to 
develop a pool of candidates which included those with experience 
in states that had developed customized teacher tests as well as 
-others who are involved in a broader array of test related 
activicies, settings and issues. Using "a snowball sampling 
technique approximately 20 colleagues who, .taken together, met 
this ccittrion were contacted. Agreements to participate have 
been obtained from the following individuals. 

Mr> David Boyd , Attorney at Law and Partner, Balch and 
Bingham, Montgomery, Alabama. Mr. Boyd's law practice focussjes 
on the defense of claims arising under the Constitution, Civil 
Rights ^ Acts and Voting Rights Acts. He has defended several 
educational stitutions in cases involving testing and most 
recently took the Alabama teacher testing case to trial. 

Mr. Ronald Braithwaite , Professor. Medical College of 
Hampton Roads Mr. Braithwaite has hw*d extensive involvement in 
the use^ of tests and other assessment devices for student 
counseling in higher education settings as well as considerable 
professional involvement with analysing the impact of such 
devices on minority performance and participation in educational 
and employment opportunities. He was involved in conceptualizing 
the Virginia Beginning Teacher Assessment Program and in 
assessing the use of the WTE program. 

Mrs. Vana Dabney , Supervisor of Educational Assessment , 
South Carolina Department of Education. Ms. Dabney has been 
extensively involved in both the development of customized 
subject area tests as well as with the validation of NTE exams 



for use in South Caroline. she has reviewed customized tesus 
developed by NES. for use in South Carolina. 

Mr. Thomas Fisher, Administrator, Assessment, Testing and 
•fu fu^°"' Department of Education. Mr. Fisher has been 

with the Florida DOE for over ten years and has led its extensive 
etcorts in_ both teacher and student testing, including its 
successful implementation of the testing program which resulted 
m the seminal Debora P. vs. Turlington legal case. m recent 
years he has been cesponsible for the review a. d validation of 
NTE exams as wall as the customized development of subject area 
tests for both beginning and experienced teachers. 

c^»^•""• Jy^''\^ Johnson, Professor of Psycho Educational 
Studies, Howara University. As a Professor of tests and 
measurement at an historially Black institution located in the 
District of Columbia, Mrs. Johnson is uniquely qualified to 
assist DCPS assess its current teacher testing status and the 
likely impact of any changes on teacher recruitment. 

. Mr. Will iam Mehrens , Distinguished Professor, Michigan State 
University. Mr. Mehrens has been involved in the development of 
numerous testing programs for both students and adults. He ha= 
advised on the development of several types of teacher tests 
including subject area -tests and has served as an expert 
consultant and -vitness in litigation involving such tests. He is 
a former president of the National Council on Measurement in 
buucacion. 

Ml. Lester Solomon, Director Teacher Assessment, Georgia 
Department of Education . Mr. Solomon has been responsible for 
the development of the extensive teacher testing program which 
has been established in Georgia. This program, which requires 
satisfactory performance on subject area tests for both initial 
as wen as recertif ication purposes, uses tests which were 
developed by NES and which form the basis for the tests developed 
m the DCPS. ^ 

Task 4 Convening Activities 

Subtask A Preliminary Off-Site Activities 

.. . actual time available to collegial consultants is 
limited. we have estimated five days per consultant for all 
activities. Of the five days one will be spent in preparation 

Hnr,-n^ ^h-c'^! ""^'^'u , sepa/ate activities to be conducted 
during this phase can be broadly de-scribed as follows. 

1. Review of Orientation and Synthesis Reports 

The materials described above as well as this briefing 
paper are being provided to the consultants in advance 
of their visit. This information consists of 
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sig.. 'ficant and/or relevant documents to enable the 
consultants to gain as much insight in as short a period 
or time as possible. 

2. Specification of Questions 

As a result of their review of written materiaic: 

^o specify questions they "oild 
. like to address during their on-site interviews. These 

nnnc iT^i ^'^^ ^° broaden thr. understanding of 

the consultants m their effort to help identify 
problems and offer suggestions for thei? soluJion^ 
hefo nrp?'°%?- ^^^^^ some questions in advance will 
help DCPS officials arrange interviews with the most 
knowledgeable school people. it is currently planned to 
ihP nTi^r- individuals representing teachers, 

fnn.? ^"'K^ management officials, the community, the 
iocai teachers union and the Board of Education 
Therefore, the consultants should develop questions for 
on-£itef ^^^^^ ■ g'^°'^PS prior to the time to be spent 

3. Preliminary Attempt at Analysis and Recommendations 

Prior to coming on-sita it will be useful for 
consultants to go through an exercise for their own 
awareness.. This consists of writing down preliminary 
recommendations based upon what was known at that point 
This exercise will have two purposes. The first is to 
stimulate preliminary thinking about and organizing of 
information on the DCPS case. The second is to make 

hp hinn hS"r\u"" P°2ition and set of biases which will 
oe brought to the process. 

Subtask B • Convening the Group On-site 

the "^setMna^'^nf P'^°^^^^ for selecting collegial consultants, 
-ne _ setting of group problem solving obiectives and hhP 

preoara??nn°' ."^''^^^^^'P^ -nd analytic' information' ?s aU 
preparation for convening the qrouo on-si^P tHp r.r-t.tt 

activities on-site will be conducted^n ?hree parts- ?i) ' °an 
orientation ..ession; (2) an on-site review;^ fs?' a structured 

anT^''??L'f 'd?s uLi°n'P^^i''^P^°^^'^'" recommendations 
hhp " discussion with -relevant DCPS officials to present 

the preliminary findings and recommendations. present 



1. Orientation Session 



The Orientation Session will occur during the evenina 
prior to the first full day. its purpose is to IuSS 
Xirilll'L^'T another^nd ke? IcVs "ersonie?! 

J \: the entire agenda along with 

logistics fully discussed. Preliminary questions will 
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be reviewed as preparation for the interviews to be 
conaucted during- day 1. Objectives for the event will 
be reviewed and, if necessary, refined. 

2. The On-site Review - Day 1 

1'he purpose of the on-site review is to interview 
central actors responsible for solving the particular 
?f?pi^oH °i the DCPS, as well as others in the system 
affected by the specific problems under consideration. 
.Innh^°^ °i ^^'^ face-to-face interaction is .to gain as 
much knowledge as possible directly from informants 
concerning the nature of the problem. This day is 
Tifor^M^^ extension of the orientation and 

information phase, therefore, the same general questions 
which guided the review of documents can g.uide this 
}s%'^yr2lub?;s1'D)!"'°^"^''°" gathering activities 

The interviews will take place in one day. The 
consultaits already will have considerable information 
concerning the problem being addressed from reports they 
have received and studied. They should have in mind 
exactly what they need from these interviews to complete 
their review. if the number of individuals or groups to 
SLi"^^'^'r^f,'= g-^e^t for the time allotted, 

members of the convening group will split aid conduct 
separate interviews. At the end of the day each 
i^nf^^'^"^^' synthesize his or her notes and prepare 

general impressions. After this an evening meeting will 
?ro 'f^i-T^° go over the interviews so that all members 
are familiar with the information gained from each 
session m addition, this evening session will be used 
to develop tentative recommendations regarding actions 
to be taken by the DCPS . 

!. The On-site Convening Session - Day 2 

The Convening Session itself will last one day and 
consist of two primary areas of discussion: .(1) 
findings of the panel members, and (2) recommendations 
for the District. The product of the session will be an 
rp^nlil^onH .'P'^^l^"^ °£ ^ -^epo^t Of findings and 

Hphpr^fnf '^K^' '^^■^ °^ g'^o'^P session is to 

determine the group's collective findings and 
recommendations. The report is to reflect the 

?herefnrp' ^'^'f?' u"°' individual members. 

Therefore, there will be a single group report, as 
opposed to individual members' statement!. ^he g^oup 
session will specify the outline of that report and 
nrnun^ assignments. During a part of the session the 
group will work individually or in smaller groups to 
develop an expanded outline of the report. ^ 
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Though the report does not ~ and probably should not — 
present only one analysis or a single recommendation, 
the group will be required to teach consensus in support 
Of the pisition they propose. This process of teaching 
agre<5ment is intended to produce a more thoughtful, 
integrated and practical set of recommendations than 
could be obtained by any member individually. Positions 
presented by members can be challenged, modified or 
discarded m favor of positions the group decides are 
mora useful for the District's needs. The process is 
designed to level off consultation from "try my way" to 
the adoption or adaptation of the group's experience. 

When the convening consultants have an outline of their 
report and recommendations prepared, they will have an 
exit interview" with the team of concerned District 
officials. At this interview the preliminary findings 
and recommendations will be presented. The group will 
discuss DCPS reactions and any necessary changes in the 
outxine will be incorporated (or plans for their 
incorporation will be made) and the group will depart. 



Task 5 The Presentation of Results 

Once the group position has been formulated and outlined, 
the process of informing ' the school district will begin. The 
presentation of findings will be in two -parts. As indicated 
above, _ che first will consist of an exit interview with 
appropriate school officials. This presentation will be, of 
course, preliminary. its objective will be to present the group 
findings and recommendations as they are currently formulated. 
This discussion will also give receiving school officials the 
opportunity to ask questions and to react generally. Their 
feedback will be valuable for the development of the final 
report. j-j-wax 

second part, the draft final report, will be delivered 
to the . school district within thirty working days from the exit 
interview This time line will allow the chairmen to re-eive the 
individual writing assignments end to synthesize them into a 

fmdmgs and recommendations and to 
n?=^^- '^^ review and comments to both the members and the 

ni^ ^ If any member feels the report should make a statement 
not endorsed by the group, she or he may wish to write a minoritJ 
position to be included in the final document. minority 
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OPERATIONAL PLAN 
Time and Task Summary 



TASKS 

Task I - Conceptualization 

a) Conceptual Paper and 

Operating Plan 

b) Cons *il tat ion/Review 

Task II - Developing Orientation 

and Analytic Information 

a) Problem Identification 

b) Criteria for Consultant 

Selection 

c) Preliminary Development of 

Objectives 

d) Identification of Orientation 
Materials 

T;^sk III - Identification of Sites 
and Consultants 

a) Identification of Sites 

b) Acquisition of Consultants 
:c) Finalizing Objectives for 

Convening Process 

Task iv - Convening Activities 

a) Material Review 

b) On-site Activities 

Task V - Final Report 

a) Preparation 

b) Review 



October 



November 



MILESTONES 

Share briefing paper and materials with consultants 
D..att questions for interviewees sent by consultants 
Convening Event ^^uouxlciiics 

Report writing assignments due to chairmen from 
consultants 

Draft final report due to consultants and District 

F?n|y r^nn%r^^ on Draft Report Due Chai'rmei ' 

Final report due District 



December 



November 6 
November 13 
November 17 , 
18, 19 

December 4 

January 2 
January 8 
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BACKGROUND, STATEMENT OF THE TROBLEM AND OBJECTIVES 
FOR THE TEACHER TESTING CONVENING PROCESS 



BACKGROUND 



nrh.n District of Columbia Public Schools (OCPS) is a large 
in nLrfv ^^stem serving a student population ot about 85,000 

hLck (IJ) tn^T^ facilities. Students are predominantly 
Oiack (96^) and lower income 85% are eligible for Ftpp nr 
reduced price meals). The -teacher population of 6 062 ?s 
olitrlnlL "'^"'^ experienced highly educa ;d" tL 

District's annual operating budget is $430,565,000. Per dudU 
expenditure during tne 1986-87 school year was $4,^97 and averaqe 

iscal' budae^ t'' '.1'' ' . ""^^^^ '^^^^ -^ullr 

Eiscai budget, and therefore its programs, are ctuhnprt- t-^ mo 

l^V7c' Utl^'r "-^^^-sre.s and the^tls^Se^t^L'^a^Il ion 'to 
cne D.C; City Council and Mayor. 

rnr.r.J^^^ ''"''o school svstem's instructional pr ram is its 

Competency Based Curriculum (CBC). The program was initiated in 

achievement''''°"'r.r'°-'°"'''^?-..^^^°"*^ declines in stude^? 
acnieyement. CBC is a skills mastery nroqram aeared i-n 

iriml'rf'aof "'"'"r^ '^^^"''^'^ ''y'' ra'te°'orgr^:?^!' -T^^ 

primary goal is to ensure that students acquire the sKillsand 
competencies necessary for successful functioning in IduU roles 

Dut ?n^n"^^5Lf'=^°°^ y^^' 1980-1981, the D.C. Public Schools 

progress ?Jf LnHpntTP''^'"'^^ ?^^"- monitoring student 

progress. The Student Progress Plan SPP) is an integral oart nf 

J- -J ----- J v.*.w wooi^iicd uu Liie next: niqner arade 

g^adf'Lv^Is A^a^d'^f intr t^o 

made at thP ^ * P'^°'"°tion and retention decisions are 

schoof vear rurrP^M i^'^^^^^V and June) of each 

scnool year. Currently, students in arades 1 hhrnnrrh ^; ^r-^ 

S ■ ^'"■lls, required for their grade level in both 

eau uld'IkUlf '-'"'"r- have LstereS '^L' 

required skills in only one of these areas are oromoted uith 
transitional instructional status. Special instruction if 
provided in the deficient subject area Students SKose skiU^ 
retained''''' '''""''"^ ^'"''^ subject "eas aje 

hi,h 'schiSn^:re"?Ka1a??^?n:i ty aS%^t^j°Ln'if the"S^?L= ^ 
:Srr cS^if elementary school p?o|raL"!'°A com e eS ^'°^°fe1 

pr^gra^::'™ll'?| ex' de^^^gL"^! S a'Sf !! '1his"?^ ^^^1 '^^^ 
"co^ipUsS^^nts'L .He ^:s?rs\ihTSL-.el^f£:?S?: ™^ 



remediation programs for those students deficient in these 
realms . 

In addition to this 'joint curriculum and student tracking 
program the Comprehensive Secondary School Improvement Initiative 
requires the secondary schools to identify their needs and goals 
(in objectively measurable areas such as attendance, 
instructional remediation programs, school climate, etc.) and to 
implement specific efforts to achieve these goals. Schools are 
monitored according to their ability to deliver on their 
objectives . 

Student performance in the elementary grades exceeas the 
national norm (CTBS Total Battery 60th percentile in grade 3 and 
55th percentile in grade 6). However, grades 8 and 9 scores are 
slightly below national normi (46th and 47th percentile 
respectively). By grade 11, average scores have fallen to the 
31st pei'centile level. An analysis of student cohorts indicates 
that respective national ranks fall as the cohort moves through 
the progressive years of schooling. 

As a part of its ongoing program to improve the quality of 
instruction in District schools, and in response to the 
Congressional ".uerit pay" mandate described above, the DCPS 
conducted a study of teacher incentives during the 1983-1984 
school year. The study was intended to "provide a comprehensive 
data base about teachers and teaching policies and conditions in 
the D.C. Public Schools." The convening consultants will have 
the summary of this highly competent study as background material 
therefore, it will not be reviewed extensively her^. Essentially 
the study task force found: 

o 75% of D.C. teachers will be either eligible to retire 
or will have actually retired by about 1993 thus 
creating a significant opportunity to affect teacher 
quality through recruitment, selection, and induction 
pol icies . 

o D.C. teacher salaries seem to be competitive with other 
school districts but not with other occupations 
prospective teachers might also consider entering. 

o dCPS appears to oe lacking in well developed mechanisms 
to provide supervision and assistance to new teachers 
during the years the highest attrition rat-es from the 
profession are found. 

o D.C. teachers do not have many opportunities to assume 
differentiated roles or re.sponsibilities for additional 
pay. 

o D.C. teachers tend to be supportive of existing (but 
minimal) awards programs and desirous of additional 



opportunities for extra pay and responsibility as lonq 
as it's not merit pay. 

Accordingly, the Task Force recommended: 

o Creation of a mentor teacher program to assist in the 
pJactiie" °^ teachers to full-time professional 

o Expansion of teacher incentive programs to provide 

opportunities for recognition and the dissemination of 
effective practices. 

o Development of schoo± incentive award program to 
recognize outstanding school programs. 

o Long range planning for a more 'comprehensive career 
ladder for teachers. This career ladder would link 
major salary increase's to performance based career 
advancement and would restructure induction and 
promotion practices. 

dpn;,r?iion^ *^^^^''?P°'^t was issued a mentor teacher program and a 
dp^r^?h!S • t^^^l program ha /e been initiated. These are 
?pfnhi^ brochures included in consultant review materials! I 

acM^itier'^nH expanded through several divl se 

consideration?' " -""^^-^^ — d program is under 

No comprehensive career ladder, differentiated staffing or 
accent enhp°^??J^'"p^^^ ^^^"^ attempted. While the DCPS Board 

concent --^ ■ '^P?'*^'. ^"'^^^^^"^ *^he career ladder 

of f!?Jt inrk^ni ^'^H ' District adopted a conscious strategy 

element^ nl to develop what might eventually become relevant 

nnccf^^-. / career ladder program and then addressing the 

in^lresJ ^? ?on°'"?o'^?"''^? P^^^'^"'": ^^^^^ significant 
i?^!!!f. ,*^°P -svels of the District in imorovinq the 

professional role of teachers and in enhancing the involvemlnc of 
ih?s f^LrP^. P5°f^^^i°"^l fspects of the functioning schSolsf 
issup- ^^'^V^V ^-^^ 1°"^ standing commitment to th^ 

issue of career ladders, raised the question whether initiai-i^na 
the development of a district-wide career Ldder/Sifferen ia ed 

resoo;s?bif[??prnf"°'''^ facilitate such a shift in th^ ?ole 
respons.^.bilities of some or even all teachers and if so, how to 
best implement such a program. A convening event was held this- 
r^oir? of lLl° *^his question 

materJalsf ^"^'^ included in the consultants' 

Although there was no career ladder program initiated t-hp 

^hisTSaram'^ir^' ""'T'. P^^^^^'" p'"'^^ wi Jh^greaf^igo'?! 

Tnis program is described m a brochure included with the 
briefing materials which should be reviewed in its Entirety. As 
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is stated in that brochute: 



"An integral part of the Intern-Mentor Program is the 
requirement that interns take a subject matter test in their 
teaching field* The first two classes of interns comprise 
the pilot groups for test development* In subsequent years, 
the tests. will be used as part of the screening process for 
hiring new teachers*" 

Just how the newly developed tests should be used as "part of the 
screening process for hiring new teachers" is the central 
question being put to the convening consultants. 

STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

For the past three years content knowledge tests have been under 
development by DCPS* Their development and use to date have been 
the responsibility of one district program. Until recently 
little was known by other elements of the DCPS management 
structure about the process by which these tests have been 
developed and for what specific purpose they have been developed. 

However, the DCPS Board of Education has expressed its intent to 
require content knowledge testing for all prospective teachers. 
The question of whether this testing is to be for diagnostic, 
licensure, hiring or tenure purposes seems to be at a finer level 
o^ detail than the Board has yet considered. It does, however, 
expect advice from the administration on this issue shortly. 

Accordingly, the Superintendent of the District of Columbia 
Public Schools has convened a special task force c .uposed of 
representatives of the Division of ^ Human Resource Management, 
Division of Quality Assurance and the Office of Incentives 
Programs. This group is operating with a charge to prepare, by 
December, 1987 a set of implementation and policy recommendations 
to accompany the installation of a teacher testing program in 
DCPS. The convening process will provide significant input to 
the three primary areas of emphasis of the- task force's work. 
These areas include: 

1. review of the current status of the content knowledge 
tests which have been .developed for the District by NES, 
Inc. This review is to include a qualitative assessment 
of the test development process and of the products. 

2. development of as much information as is feasible about 
the actual and likely performance of DCPS current and 
prospective teachers on the tests as developed as well 
as about the criterion-related validity of the tests. 

3. consideration of the policy,' management and personnel 
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issues that may influence the implementation of a 
systemwide assessment program for new teachers, should 
such a program be adopted by the Board of Education. 

During the past month Division of Quality Assurance staff 
have been examining the new tests, the process supporting their 
development, and the performance of interns on the initial test 
administrations. ■ A summary of that analysis is included as 
Appendix A of this paper. 

The convened consultants will review the information the 
d-istrict has developed on the tests, interview further those 
responsible for test development, chose responsible for the 
management of DCPS, those responsible for setting policy and a 
representative group of those who will be impacted by new policy 
initiatives in this realm, including both teachers and concerned 
citizens. Using the first hand information gathered by this 
exercise, in concert with their own considerable experience with 
this issue, the consultants will advise the district on the three 
dimensions cited above. 

Given the extensive experience of the consultants it is not 
necessary for this paper to describe the specific issues imbeded 
m the three areas of task force activity identified. It may be 
useful however to note that they fall into two primary realms: 
the concepual and the operational. 

By conceptual we are refering primarily to those technical 
issues of standards and procedure which guide the development, 
use and legal acceptance of tests and other employment related 
procedures. These include, especially, issues of validity and 
bias. The consultants are expected to advise on the quality of 
the current tests as it relates to these conceptual dimensions. 

The consultants will also be expected to advise on 
operational issues as well. The District intends to implement a 
teacher testing program. it faces issues such as how should the 
current tests be used, for what types of decisions, what other 
tests or assessment processes might be necessary, where should 
the administrative responsibility for the recommended procedures 
residt what support systems are needed for those required _ake 
the tests, etc. In addition, the district must consider the 
influence such a program might have on its collective bargaining 
agreements, its ability to .recruit sufficient numbers of new 
teachers and on other legal issues testing teachers may engender. 



OBJECTIVES 



The objectives of this convening event derive directly from the 
discussion above. Simply put, they are to consider the 
information gathered and report to OCPS the collective judgement 
or the colleague group concerning: 
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X. What wouid be an sppropriate policy, position regarding 
teacher testing and assessment given the particular 
context, status and directions of dcpS. 

2. What is the current level of development of the extant 
DCPS teacher tests relative to the state-of the-art in 
these matters, and 

3. What is the best recommended use DCPS should make of the 
currently developed tests given the answers to the two 
previous questions and how should DCPS go about 
implementing that purpose. 

There are a host of related question-, that must be addressed to 
meet these objectives. Some are raised earlier in this paper, 
some may be raised by the conveners themselves and some will be 

lltr/^ ^ S'^^'''''^. ^° interviewed. The conveners are 

asked to send any additional general questions to the chairmen as 
soon as possible. They are also expected to supply specific 
questions to be asked of DCPS interviewees at the saSe time! 
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APPENDIX D 
AGENDA AND INTERVIEWEES 
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AGENDA 



Convening Process to Assess the Development of And 
Make Recommendations for the Implementation of a 
Beginning Teacher Testing Program in 
District of Columbia Public Schools 



November 17-19, 1987 

November 17, 1987 

7:00 p.m. Introduction and Orientation (Sumner School 

Room 302 

17th & M Street, NW) 

Participants: Consultants, Core DCPS Staff 

Activities : Introduce participants 

Review and Clarify Objectives 
Review Preliminary Analyses and 

Recommendations 
Review Procedures for next two days 

Goals: To introduce participants 

To reach consensus regarding group 

goals and procedures 
To make explicit the individual 

preliminary assessments and 

recommendations 

Expected 

Outcomes: List of succinct objectives 

List of initial recommendations 

Leaders: Michael Kane, Barbara Williams 

8:30 p.m. Review of Interviewing Activities 

Participants: ^Consultants, DCPS Core Staff 

Activities: Review data requirements from 

interviewees 

Goal: To reach consensus on panel's data 

requirements and procedures for 
obtaining them through face to face 
interviews 
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Expected 

Outcomes: Shared goals for interviews 

Specification of interview procedures 

Leaders: Michael Kane, Barbara William 



November 18, 1987 

8:30 a.m. On-site Review 



8:30 - 
9:30 a.m. 



Participants : 
Activities : 



Goal : 



Expected 
Outcomes : 



Leaders : 
Central 

Administration 

Andrew Jenkins 
Mary Hendrick 
George Margolies 
P. Gary Freeman 



( Superintendent ' s 
Conference Room) 
12th Floor 
Presidential 

Building 
415 12th Street, 

N.W. ) 

Consultants, DCPS Core Staff and 
invited respondents 

Group interviews of stakeholder 
groups to identify issues and 
problems regarding test development 
and use, instructional staffing and 
receptivity to alternative solutions 

To develop comprehensive data base 
from which recommendations may be 
developed 



Enhanced awareness of issues, problems 
and constraints concerning further 
development of DCPS' Teacher Testing 
Program 

Michael Kane, Barbara Williams 



Joan Brown 
Ken Nickoles 
David Huie 



9:45 - 
10:30 a.m. 



Board of Education Members 



Bob Boyd 
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10:30 ^ 
11:30 a.m. 



Test Development History and Procedures 



11:30 - 
12:30 



12:30 - 1:30 
Lunch 

1:30 - 
2:30 p.m. 



2:30 - 
3:30 p.m. 



3:30 - 
5:00 p.m. 



Barbara Williams 
Jeanne Clayton 

Teachers Union 
William Simons 



Regional Administrators/ 
Principals 

Shelia Handy 
Barbara Jackson 
John Sparrow 
Lucille Christian 



Review of Tests 
Jeanne Clayton 

Sharing of Data and Discussion 



Community Members 



Hazel Brown 
Delabin 
Rice-Thurston 



Teachers 

Toni Hill 
Karen Webster 
Michael Rice 
Emily Nalven 
Jeffrey Choppin 
Celcia Bell Dove 



5:00 p.m. Private time and Dinner 



7:30 p.m. Development of Tentative Recommendations 

! (Sumner School Rm G-3) 



Participants ; 
Activities : 

Goals: 



Consultants, Core DCPS Staff 

Synthesize findings 

Develop tentative recommendations 

To initiate development of consensus 
on presenting issues and recommended 
solutions 
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Expected 

Outcomes: Ideritif ication of range of 

perspectives on presenting issues and 
recommended solutions 

Leaders: Michael Kane, Barbara Williams 

November 19, 1987 

(Sumner School 
Room 302 

8:30 a.m. Convening Session 

Participants: Consultants, DCPS Staff 

Activities: Determine findings and develop 

recommendations 

Goals: To determine group's findings and 

recommendations and format of report 

Expected 

Outcomes: Specification of findings and 

recommendations keyed to objectives 
Specification of report's major topics 

Leaders: Michael Kane, Barbara Williams 

11:45 a.m. Lunch 

12:45 p.m. Outline Report and Specify Writing Assignments 

Participants: Consultants and core DCPS Staff 

Activities: Develop detailed outline of reporv. and 

assignment of writing 
responsibilities 

Goals: To outline final report in detail 

Expected 

Outcomes: .Report outline 

Writing Assignments 

Leaders: Michael Kane, Barbara Williams 
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3:30 p.m. Exit Interview 



(Superintendent's Conference 
Room) 



Participants: Consultants, Core DCPS Staff, Senior 

DCPS Administrators 

Activities: Present and discuss group's findings 

and recommendations 

Goals: To communicate and refine findings and 

recommendations 

Expected 

Outcomes: DCPS personnel aware of group's 

initial findings and recommendations 
Further refinement of findings, 
recommendations and report outline 

Leaders: Norman Gold, Dennis Holmes 



5:00 p.m. Adjournment 
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Convening Process 
Career Ladder/Differentiated Staffing 
AGENDA 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1987 



SUPERINTENDENT'S CONFERENCE ROOM 
415 12TH STREET, N.W., 12TH Floor 



SESSION PART I C I PANTS 

8:30 A.M. - 9:30 A.M. Andrew Jenkins 

Deputy Superintendent 

Mary Hendrick 
Di rector , Personnel 
Certification and Accrediation 

George Margolies 

Legal Counsel , Legal , Regulatory 
& Legislative Branch 

P. Gary Freeman 

Director, Human Resource Management 
Joan Brown 

Director, Incentive Program 
for Teachers 

David Huie 

Director, Management Planning and 
Quality Assurance 

Ken Nickoles 

Director, Labor Relations Branch 



9:45 - 10:30 Bob Boyd 

Board Member, Ward 6 
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10:30 - 11:30 



Test Development Review 

Barbara Williams - Consultant, DCPS 
Jeanne Clayton - NES, Inc* 



11:30 - 12:30 



Small Group Sessions With: 

Mr. William Simons 
President, Washington Teachers 
Union 

Ms. Delabian Rice-Thurston 
President, Parents United 

Ms. Hazel L. Brown 

President, D.C. Congress of PTAs 



12:30 - 1:30 
1:30 - 2:30 



Lunch 

Split Group With: 

Administrators : 

Shelia Handy 
Region B 
Supe rintendent 

Barbara Jackson 
Region C 
Superintendent 

John Sparrow 
Principal 

Harrison Elementa-ry 



Lucille Christian 
Principal 

Woodson Senior H.S. 



Teachers : 
Toni Hill 
Karen Webster 
Michael Rice 
Emily Nalven 
Jeffrey Choppin 

Cecelia Dove-Ball 



2:30 - 3:30 



Review of Test Instruments 

Barbara Williams - Consultant, DCPS 
Jeanne Clayton - NES, Inc. 
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APPENDIX E 

SAMPLE REVALIDATION PROCEEDURES AND FORMS 
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DIRECTIONS FOR * JOB RELEVANCE PANELISTS 



As you know, one of the requirements for candidates 

for teacher certification in ^ is that they 

pass a standardized test that covers knowledge and skills in 
their intended field of certification. For most areas of 
certification, specialty area tests of the 

* are used. As part of the ** 

Board of Education's continuing review of state-conducted 
examination programs, you are asked to review an * specialty 
area test. You are to judge the necessity of the knowledge 
and skills covered on the test for satisfactory performance 

as a beginning teacher in ^ • You are also to 

review the test items for potential bias. 

More specifically, you will be asked to make two judgments 
regarding each item on two forms of the test. When you have 
completed the item-by-item review of the first form, you 
will be asked to make a total-test judgment for that test 
form. You will then make item-by-item judgments for the 
second form. After those item-by-item judgments / you will 
be asked to make a total-test judgment about the second form 
as well as a judgment about the equivalence of the two forms. 
ThuSf your judgments will be made in the following order: 

1. Item-by-iten. judgments for the first form 

2. Total-test judgment for the first form 

3. Item-by-item judgments for the second form 

4. Total-test judgment for the second form 

5 . Form-equivalence judgment 

* name of test 

^* name of state or district 
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The judgments you will make are described in greater detail 
below. Please make your judgments independently r without 
consulting other panelists. 

Item-by-Item Judgments 

You are to review each test item in the two te:jt forms 
you will be given. For your reference , the correct answers 
for the items are provided on an answer key inside each test 
form. For each item, you are to answer two questions by 
marking your responses on the * Judgment Form provided.* 
Each of the questions is presented in a box below with an 
explanation .of the question and guidance regarding how to 
respond. The questions are also printed at the top of each 
page of your * Judgment Form. 

Job Relevance 



Is the knowledge or skill needed to answer 
this item necessary for satisfactory 
performance by a beginning ** 



teacher in the specialty area tested? 



As an experienced 



educator f you are in an 



excellent position to judge the necessity of the knowledge 
and skills tested in these test items to the job require- 



* There are some items that appear on both forms being reviewed, 
Because you will make judgments about these ,common items 
when you review the first form of the test, you need not 
make judgments about them when working on the second form. 
ThuSf these items* numbers have been crossed out on the 
second half of your judgment formo It is important , however, 
that you reread these common items when reviewing the 
second form because you will be asked to make a total-test 
judgment about that form as well as about the comparability 
of the two forms. 

2 
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merits faced by beginning ^ teachers* In making 

your judgment about each item/ think about the knowledge or 
skills that beginning teachers in the specialty area tested 
need to have in order to perform adequately on the job. 

If you think that the knowledge or skill measured by a 
test item is necessary for satisfactory performance by a 

beginning ^* teacher in the specialty area tested ^ 

then circle "Yes" for that item on the j!, Judgment Form* 

If you think that the knowledge or skill being tested is not 
necessary for satisfactory performance by a beginning ** 
• teacher in the specialty area tested, then circle 

"No" for that item. 

Bias 



Might this item offend or unfairly penalize 
any group of examinees on the basis of 
personal characteristics such as gender, 
ethnicity, religion, or socioeconomic status? 



Note that this question deals with two aspects of bias 
by asking whether the item would "offend" or "unfairly penalize" 
any group of examinees. A test item that might offend certain 
examinees, for example, would t>e un item in which members of 
a group are portrayed in a stereotyped manner. To illus- 
trate, if minority youths were depicted in an item as members 
of gangs while majority youths were not, then tne item should 
be judged to be biased because it might offend minority 
examinees. 

A test item that would unfairly penalize a oarticular 
group of examinees would be an item on which those examinees 
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perform less well than another group of examinees f even 
though both groups are at the same achievement level with 
respect to the knowledge or skill being tested • This differ- 
ence in performance could be caused r for example , by dissimilar 
interests of the two groups. It could also be caused by 
differences in the two groups' mastery of a skill (or know- 
ledge) irrelevant to that being tested. To illustrate r 
suppose a test item required examinees to draw a conclusion 
from a reading selection about a high school football game. 
It is possible that females would perform less well on such 
an item than males f not because they are less able to draw 
conclusions (the skill being tested), but because they may 
be less interested in and have less knowledge about football. 

If you believe that there are elements in the test item 
that might offend or unfairly penalize any group of examinees, 
then circle "Yes" for this question. If you believe that 
the test item would not offend or unfairly penalize members 
of a particular group, then circle "No." If you answer 
"YeSf" that iSf if you believe an item might be bic^sed, 
briefly explain (in the space provided or on the reverse 
side of the sheet) the nature of that bias^ 

Answer both questions for each item before proceeding to 
the next item. Please use a pencil. Be sure that your 
responses are marked in the space for the particular item 
being reviewed. Please make sure that all of your responses 
and comments are legible. 

Total-Test Judgments 

You will be asked to make two total-test judgments , once 
* after completing your item-by-item judgments for the first 
form and again after reviewing the second form. For each 
form of the test, you are to provide an estimate of the 

4- 
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extent to which that test form's content is representative 

of the knowledge and sJ ills needed by a beginning 

teacher in the specialty area tested* To make this 

estimate, consider the full range of the subject-related 

knowledge and skills needed by a beginning teacher assigned 

to teach in the specialty area tested* After identifying , 

at least in general r the total set of subject-related knowledge 

and skills needed by such teachers r estimate the percentage 

of that domain of knowledge and skills that is covered on 

the test form you will have just reviewed* You will be 

asked to make that estimate by responding to the following 

question: 



What percentage of the subject-related know- 
ledge and skills needed by a beginning 

teacher in the specialty 

area tested is covered on this test form? 

Estimated percentage = % 

(to nearest five percent) 



To answer this question, please supply an estimate, from 
0% to 100% f that is rounded to the nearest five percent* To 
illustrate f if you believe that all, or almost all, of the 
subject-related knowledge and skills needed by beginning 
teachers in the specialty area tested are covered on the 
test fonuf then you might supply an estimate of 100% or 95%* 
If you believe f however , that only about half of the needed 
knowledge and skills are covered on the test formr then your 
response might be 50%* Clearly , your response will be only 
an approximation* By averaging all reviewers* estimates , 
however, we will be able to obtain a general idea of the 
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extent to which the test formes content is representative of 
the subject-related knowledge and skills needed by beginning 
teachers in the specialty area tested. 



In making your judgment for the second form that you 
review f remember that some of the test items on the first 
form are also on the second form. Although you will not 
have judged the job relevance of these common items when 
reviewing the second form (having already done so during 
your review of the first form) , you should take these items 
into consideration when you make your judgment about the 
second form's content. 

Form-Equivalence Judgment 

The final judgment that you will make concerns the* equiv- 
alence of the content ' contained in the two test forms you 
will have reviewed. Although the difficulty of the two test 
forms can be determined on the basis of actual examinee 
responses f the comparability of the content covered by the 
two test forms must be established judgmentally • You will 
be asked to provide an estimate regarding the content-equivalence 
of the two forms by responding to the following question: 



To what extent is the content of the two 

test forms comparable? 

A. Almost Identical 

B. Very Similar 

C. Somewhat Similar 

D. Very Different 

E. Almost Completely Different 
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In making this judgment, focus on the categories of 
knowledge and skills that are represented on each form* For 
the two forms to be judged highly comparable, it is not 
necessary that individual items have identical content* 
Rather, base your judgment on the extent to which the same 
content categories are represented on the two forms • For 
example, suppose a mathematics test for high school students 
includes items from the category of solving word problems 
using the four basic arithmetic operations. Suppose one 
form of the test has word problems requiring students to 
multiply and add, and a second form includes word problems 
that require students to divide and subtract. Although the 
two sets of items are not identical, they both represent the 
content category of interest. Thus, on this content category, 
the two forms are highly comparable. 

As when making the total-test judgment for the second 
form, be sure to take into consideration the common items 
(i-e., the items that appear on both test forms) when rendering 
your form-equivalence judgment. 
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SST JUDGMENT FORM 
JOB RELEVANCE PANEL: SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 

Test Form: A 





Job 


Relevance 


Bias 




Nature of Bias 


NO ♦ 


Is the knowledge 
or skill needed 
to answer this 
item necessary 
for satisfactory 
performance by 
a beginning ** 
school 
psychologist? 


Might this item 
offend or 
unfairly penal- 
ize any group of 
examinees on the 
basis of personal 
characteristics 
such as gender, 
ethnicity, reli- 
gion, or socio- 
economic status? 


If you circled "Yes" to the 
bias question, please 
explain v?hy you think the 
item might be biased. (Use 
the reverse side of this 
sheet if necessary, noting 
the number of the item to 
which your explanation 
refers . ) 


1 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


• 


2 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




3 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




4 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




5 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




6 


Yes 


.No 


Yes 


No 




7 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




8 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




9 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




10 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




11 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




12 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




13 


Yes 


No ■ 


Yes 


No 




14 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




15 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




IS 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




17 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




18 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




19 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




20 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




21 


Yes 


No . 


Yes 


No 




22 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 





** name of state or district 






Job Relevance 


Bias 




Nature of Bias 




Is the knowledge 
or skill needed 
to answer this 
item necessary 
for satisfactory 
performance by 
a beginning ** 
school 


Might this item 
offend or 
unfairly penal- 
ize any group of 
examinees on the 
basis of personal 
characteristics 
such as gender. 


If you circled "Yes" to the 
bias question, please 
explain why you think the 
item might be biased. (Use 
the reverse side of this 
sneeu ir necessary f nouing 
the number of the item to 
which your explanation 


No. 


psychologist? 


ethnicity, reli- 
gion, or socio- 
economic status? 


refers • ) 


23 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




24 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




25 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




26 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




27 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




28 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




29 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




30 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




31 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




32 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




33 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




34 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




35 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




36 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




37 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




38 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




39 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




40 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




41 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




42 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




43 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




44 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




45 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




46 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No ' 




47 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




48 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




49 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




50 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




51 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 







Job 


Relevance 


Bias 




Nature of Bias 




Is the knowledge 
or skill needed 
to answer this 
item necessary 
for satisfactory 
performance by 
a beainnina ** 
school 


Might this item 
offend or 
unfairly penal- 
ize any group of 
examinees on the 
basis of personal 
characteristico 
such as gender. 


If you circled "Yes" to the 
bias question, please 
explain why you think the- 
item might be biased. (Use 
the reverse side of this 

the number of the item to 
which your explanation 


No. 


psychologist? 


ethnicity, reli- 
gion, or socio- 
economic status? 


52 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




53 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




• 54 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




55 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




56 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




57 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




58 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




59 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




60 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




61 


Yes 


No 


Yes; 


No 




62 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


V.o 




63- 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




64 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




65 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


• 


66 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




67 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




68 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




69 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




70 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




71 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




72 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




73 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




74 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




75 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




76 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




77 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




78 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




79 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




80 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 
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Job 


Relevance 


Bias 


Nature of Bias 




Is the Knowledge 
or skill needed 
to answer this 
item necessary 
for satisfactory 
performance by 
a beginning ** 
school 


Might this item 
offend or 
unfairly penal- 
ize any group of 
examinees on the 
basis of personal 
characteristics 
such as gender. 


If you circled "Yes" to the 
bias question^ please 
explain why you think the 
item might be biased. (Use 
the reverse side of this 
sheet if necessary/ noting 
the number of the item to 
which your explanation 


No. 


psychologist? 


ethnicity 
gion, or 
economic 


, reli- 

socio- 

status? 


rerers • ; 


21 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




82 


Yes 


No , 


Yes 


No 




83 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




84 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




85 


Yes 


No . 


Yes 


No 




86 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




87 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




88 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




89 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


1 


90 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




91 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




92 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




93 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




94 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


i 


95 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


i 


96 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


! 


97 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


i 


98 




No 


Yes 


No 


- 1 


99 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




100 


Yes 


No 


. Yes 


No ! 




101 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




102 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




103 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




104 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




105 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




106 


Yes 


No . 


Yes 


No 




107 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




108 


Yes 


No 


Yei= 


No 




109 


Yes 


No 


Yey 


No 
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Job 


Relevance 


Bias 




Nature of Bias 




Is the knowledge 
or skill needed 
to arswer th\s 
item necessary 
for satisfactory 
performance by 
a beginning ** 


Might this item 
offend or 
unfairly penal- 
ize any group of 
examinees on the 
basis of personal 
characteristics 


If you circled "Yes" to the 
bias question, please 
explain why you think the 
item might be biased. (Use 
the reverse side of this 
sneeu ir necessary/ noting 
the number of the item to 






school 


such as gender. 


which your explanation 


No. 


psychologist? 


ethnicity, reli- 
gion, or socio- 
economic status? 


refers • ) 


110 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




111 


Yes 


No , 


Yes 


No 




112 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




113 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




114 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




115 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




116 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




117 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




118 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




119 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




120 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




121 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




122 




No 


Yes 


No 




123 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




124 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




125 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




126 


Yes 


'No 


Yes 


No 




127 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




128 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




129 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


• 
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• Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 







Job 


Relevance 


Bias 




Nature of Bias 


No . 


Is the knowledge 
or skill needed 
to answer this 
item necessary 

I.Oir Sau XSI. aCl.O£^y 

performance by 
a beqinninq ** 
school 
psychologist? 


Might this item 
offend or 
unfairly penal- 
ize any group of 
uxamxnees on une 
basis of personal 
characteristics 
such as gender, 
ethnicity, reli- 
gion, or socio- 
economic status? 


If you circled "Yes" to the 
bias question, please 
explain why you think the 
item might be biased. (Use 
the reverse side of this 
sheet if necessary, noting 
the number of the item to 
which vour exDlanation 
refers. ) 
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Total-Test Judgment ; What percentage of the subject-related knowledge and 

skills needed by a beginning ^ school psychologist is covered 

on this test form? 

Estimated percentage = % 

(to nearest five percent) 



Test Form: B 



No. 


! Job Relevance 

Is the knowledge 
or skill needed 
to answer this 
item necessary 
for satisfactory 
performance by 
a beginninq ^* 
school 
psychologist? 


Bias 

Might this item 
offend or 
unfairly penal- 
ize any group of 
examinees on the 
basis of personal 
characteristics 
•such as gender, 
ethnicity, reli- 
gion, or socio- 
economic status? 


Nature of Bi^^.s 

If you circled •'Yes" to the 
bias question/ please 
explain why you think the 
Item might be biased^ (Use 
the reverse side of this 
snec . ir necessary/ nouing 
the number of tha item to 
which your explanation 
refers* ) 
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Job Relevance 

Is the knowledge 
or skill needed 
to answer this 
item necessary 

I. or So u x^i-ov L.vJi.y 

performance by 
a beginning ** 

psychologist? 


Bias 

Might this item 
offend or 
unfairly penal- 
ize any group of 
pYatniness on '*he 
basis of personal 
characteristics 
^iich as dG^nder* 
ethnicity r reli- 
gionr or socio- 
economic status? 


Nature of Bias 

If you circled "Yes" to the 
bias question, please 
explain why you think the 
item might be biased. (Use 
the reverse side of this 
sheet if necessary, noting 
the number of the item to 
which your explanation 
refers* ) 
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Job 


Relevance 


Bias . 


Nature of Bias 




.Is the knowledge 
or skill needed 
to answer this 
item necessary 
for satisfactory 
performance by 
a beginning ** 
school 


Might this item 
or re no or 
unfairly penal-* 
ize any group of 
examinees on the 
basis of personal 
characteristics 
su'-h as genderr 


If you circled "Yes" to the 
oxos ques uion f pxease 
explain why you think the 
item might be biased. (Use 
the reverse side of this 
sheet if necessary r noting 
the numoer or tne item to 
which your explanation 


No. 


psychologist? 


ethnicity f reli-- 
gionr or socio- 
economic status? 
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Job 


Relevance 


Bias 




Nature of Bias 






Is the knowledge 
or skill needed 
to answer this 
item necessary 
for satisfactory 
performance by 
a beginning ** 
school 


Might this item 
offend or 
unfairly penal- 
ize any group of 
examinees on the 
basis of personal 
characteristics 
such as gender. 


If you circled "Yes" to the 
bias question, please 
explain why you think the 
item might be biased. (Use 
the reverse side of this 
sheet if necessary, noting 
the number of the item to 
which vour exolanafcion 
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psychologist? 


ethnicity, reli- 
gion, or socio- 
economic status? 


refers 
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Job Relevance 

Is the knowledge 
or skill needed 
to answer this 
item necessary 
for satisfactory 
performance by 
a beginning . 



school 



psychologist? 



Noo 
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120 I 

121 I 

123 I 
124 
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Yea 

Yea 

Yes 
Yoc 

-Ygg- 
Yes. 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

-¥eg- 
Yes 
Yes 



125 i Yes 
i 

126 ! Yes 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
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-Yes- 
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No 
No 
No 
No 
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No 
No 
No 
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No 
No 
No 
No 

No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
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Bias 

Might this item 
offend or 
unfairly penal- 
ize any group of 
examinees on the 
basis of personal 
characteristics 
such as gender, 
ethnicity, reli- 
gion, or socio- 
sccnoiuic status? . 
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_No_ 
No 



Nature of Bias 

If you circled "Yes" to the 
bias question, please 
explain why you think the 
item might be biased. (Use 
the reverse side of this 
sheet if necessary, noting 
the number of the item to 
which your explanation 
refers. ) 



1 no 





Job Relevance 


Bias 




Nature of Bias 


No. 


Is the knowledge 
or skill needed 
to answer this 
item necessary 
for satisfactory 
performance by 
a beginning ** 
school 
psychologist? 


Might this item 
offend or 
unfairly penal- 
ize any group of 
examinees on the 
basis of personal 
characteristics 
such as gender, 
ethnicity, reli- 
gion, or socio- . 
economic status? 


If you circled "Yes" to the 
bias question<5> please 
explain why ^ou think the 

the re'.^rse side of this 
sheet if necessary, noting 
L.n6 numoer ox uiit? x L.t;iu uvj 
which your explanation 
refers.) 
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Total-Test Judgment ; What percentage t)f the subject-related knowledge and 

skills needed by a beginning ** school psychologist is covered 

on this test form?-- 

Estimated percentage = % 

(to nearest five percent) 

Test-Form Equivalence ; To what extent is the content of the two SST 
test forms comparable? (Check one.) 

A. Almost Identical 

B. Very Similar 

C. Somewhat Similar 

Dn Very Different 

E. Almost Completely Different 



SST ITEM QUALITY FORM 



Test 



Form Item Comments 



4 
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SST ITEM QUALITY FORM 

Test 

"Form Jt.&m Comments 
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SST ITEM QUALITY FORM 

Test ■ 

Form Item Comnients 
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EXIT EXAMINATION STANDARD SETTING COMMITTEE 

MATHEMATICS 
September 17, 1986 



TASK I DIRECTION SHEET 



PURPOSE: 

To examine each Exit Examination Mathematics item and judge the performance of a 
hypothetical group of prospective high school graduates by using your experience and 
expertise. (This hypothetical group of prospective high school graduates is described 
belov/.) 



MATERIALS NEEDED: 

EXIT EXAMINATION MATHEMATICS TEST 
TASK I DIRECTION SHEET 
TASK I JUDGMENT FORM 

DIRECTIONS: 

Consider a group of prospective high school graduates who have 
achieved an adequate level of basic skills in mathematics for receipt of 
a South Carolina High School Diploma. Next consider a group who 
have not achieved an adequate level of basic skills in mathematics for 
receipt of a South Carolina High School Diploma. Now conceptualize 
that group of prospective graduates who are on the borderline between 
those who merit receipt of a South Carolina High School Diploma and 
those who do not. The performance of this hypothetical group of 
borderline prospective graduates represents the performance level that 
you must think about when making judgments for this task. 

Carefully read Item 1 of the Exit Examination Mathematics Test and 
answer the questions as if you were taking the test. 

Using your individual judgment, determine the percentage of the 
hypothetical borderline group that would be able to correctly answer 
Item 1. 

Record your judgment, to the nearest five percent (5, 10, 15, etc.), for 
Item 1 in the space beside Item 1 on your Task I Judgment Form. 

Repeat Steps 2-4 'for each of the fifty (50) Exit Examination 
Mathematics items. ALL ITEMS MUST BE COMPLETED. 

When you have completed your judgments, be sure to record the last 
four digits of your Social Security Number ds your ID in the upper right 
hand corner of your TASK- 1 JUDGMENT FORM. Also record your 
POSITION CODE: 

A = Public School Administrator 
T = Public School Teacher 

Raise your hand and a staff person will collect your Task I Judgment Form. 



Step 1 - 



Step 2 - 
Step 3 — 

Step 4 - 
Step^S - 
Step 6 — 
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10 

POSITION CODE 



EXIT EXAMINATION STANDARD SETTING COMMITTEE 

MATHEMATICS 
September 17, 1986 

TASK ! JUDGMENT FORM 



ITEM PERCENT ITEM PERCENT ITEM PERCENT 

1 21 41 

2 22 , 42 

3 23 43 

4 __ 24 44 

5 25 45. 

6 26 46 

7 27 47 

8 28 48 

9 29 49 

10 30 50 

11 31 

12 32 

13 33 

14 34 

15 . 35 

16 36 

17 37 

18 38 

19 39 

20 40 
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EXIT EXAMINATION STANDARD SETTING COMMITTEE 

MATHEMATICS 
September 17, 1986 



TASK It DIRECTION SHEET 

PURPOSE: 

To consider the Standard that has been calculated from your TASK I 
JUDGMENT FORM and, based on your experience and expertise, to revise the 
Standard, if desired, by considering your overall judgment of what the 
Standard should be. 

MATERIALS NEEDED: 

EXIT EXAMINATION MATHEMATICS TEST 
TASK II DIRECTION SHEET 
TASK II WORKSHEET 

DIRECTIONS: 

Step 1 - Locate your Standard in Box 1 on your TASK II WORKSHEET. 

It has been calculated for you from your TASK I JUDGMENT 
FORM." 

Step 2 - Based on your knowledge of the test gained in TASK I and your 
knowledge of the context of the Exit Exam as outlined on Page 
1, form an overall judgment of what the Standard should be. 
From this overall prospective, do you think your Standard from 
TASK I is too high, too low, or at the appropriate level? 

Step 3 - If you are satisfied with your Standard from TASK I, record it in 
Box 2 on your TASK II WORKSHEET. 

Step 4 - If you wish to reconsider your Standard, decide on a revised 
Standard. Record your revised Standard in Box 2 on your 
TASK II WORKSHEET. Keep your Task II WORKSHEET as 
you will need it in TASK 111. 
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ID, 

POSITION CODE 



EXIT EXAMINATION STANDARD SETTING COMMITTEE 

MATHEMATICS 
September 17, 1986 



TASK II WORKSHEET 



Your TASK I Judgments Resulted in a Standard of: 



Boxl 



TASK II Standard: 



Box 2 
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EXIT EXAMINATIOM STANDARD SETTING COMMITTEE 

MATHEMATICS 
September 17, 1986 

TASK III DIRECTION SHEET 

PURPOSE: 

To consider a final revision in your Standard by examining the consequences with 
respect to the results from the Spring, 1986, administration of the Exit Examination. 

MATERIALS NEEDED: 

TASK II WORKSHEET 
TASK III DIRECTION SHEET 
TASK III WORKSHEET 

DISTRIBUTION OF EXIT EXAMINATION SCORES TABLE 
DIRECTIONS: 

Step 1 - Find your Standard in Box 2 on your TASK II WORKSHEET. Record 
this number in Box 2 on your TASK ill WORKSHEET. 

Step 2- , Using the DISTRIBUTION OF EXIT EXAMINATION SCORES 
TABLE, locate your Standard in the column marked "Number of Items 
Correct." 

Step 3 — Read across the row from your Standard to the column marked 
' "Percentage of Examinees Who Would Meet the Standard." Record 
this percentage on your TASK III WORKSHEET in Box 's. This 
number represents the percentage of examinees expected to score at or 
above the Standard that you have proposed. The distribution tables 
are estimations based on examinees' performance on a 50— item 
Mathematics Test administered in April, 1986. 

Step 4 — Read across the row from your Standard to the column marked 
"Percentage of Examinees VJho Would Not Meet the Standard." 
Record this percentage on your TASK ill WORKSHEET in Box 4. 
This number represents the percentage of examinees that is expected 
to score below the Standard that you have proposed. 

Step 5 - The percentages in Box 3 and Box 4 of the TASK III WORKSHEET 
represent estimates of the percentages of prospective graduates who 
can be e?cpected to either meet or not meet your Standard. Now 
consider these percentages in light of your knowledge of the context of 
the Exit Exam, your knowledge of the test from TASK I, and your 
overall judgment from TASK II. 

a. Based on this information, if your Standard is acceptable, record 
your Final Standard in Box 5 on your TASK III WORKSHEET. 

b. Based on this Information, if your Standard is NOT acceptable, ' 
reconsider and revise your standard. Record your Final 
Standard in Box 5 on your TASK III WORKSHEET. 

Step 6 - Be sure to record your ID and POSITION CODE in the upper right 
hand corner of your worksheet. Raise your hand and your materials 
will be collected. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF EXIT EXAMINATION SCORES 
MATHEMATICS 



Nufflber of Percentage of Examinees Who Would 

"^^^ n n*^" ^ ^*^ H^g^ g^^n<aar(1 Fail to MPP-h. standPT -r^ 

4-10 100% 0% 

11-13 90% 

14 98% 2* 

15 97% 3% 

4% 

17 96% 4% 

il 94% 6% 

II 93% 7% 

II 91% 9% 

II 90% 10% 

88% 12% 

" .86% 14% 

24 84% 

25 81% 
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16% 

79% 21% 
27 76% 



28 73% 

29 71% 

30 68% 

31 64% 

32 61% 

33 57% 

34 53% 

35 49% 

36 47% 

37 42% 
33 39% 
39 35% 



40 

41 28% 



43 



24% 
27% 
29% 
32% 
36% 
39% 
43% 
47% 
51% 
53% 
58% 
61% 
65% 

32% 68% 



42 24% 



44 17% 
45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 



72% 
76% 

21% 79% 

83% 



14% 86% 

10% ^ 90% 

7* ' 93% 

4% 96% 

2% 98% 

0* 100% 
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ID 

POSITION CODE 

EXIT EXAMINATION STANDARD SETTING COMMITTEE 

MATHEMATICS 
September 17, 1986 

TASK Hi WORKSHEET 

TASK H Standard: 



Box 2 

Percentage {%) of Examinees Who Would Meet Standard: 



Box 3 

Percentage (%) of Examinees Who Would Mot Meet the Standard: 

Box 4 
Final Standard: 

Box 5 



EXIT EXAMINATION STANDARD SETTING COMMITTEE 

MATHEMATICS 
Scptefnber, 1386 

INDIVIDUAL RECOMMENDATION SHEET 



Check one of the two boxes below: 



Q Yes* I accept the final vote as the committee recommended standard. 

CD No* I do not accept the final vote as the committee recommended standard. 

If you checked "No," piease indicate the score you would accept as the Exit 
Examination Mathematics Standard. 



Comments: 



Signature (Optional) 
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EXIT EXAMINATION STANDARD SETTING COMMITTEE 

READING 
September 17, 1986 



TASK I DIRECTION SHEET 



PURPOSE: 
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To examine each Exit Examination Reading item and judge the performance of a 
hypothetical group of prospective high school graduates by using your experience and 
expertise. (This hypothetical group of prospective high school graduates is described 
below.} 

MATERIALS NEEDED: 

EXIT EXAMINATION READING TEST 
TASK I DIRECTION SHEET 
TASK I JUDGMENT FORM 

DIRECTIONS: 

Step 1 - Consider a group of prospective high school graduates who have 
achieved an adequate level of basic skills in reading for receipt of a 
South Carolina High School Diploma. Next consider a group who have 
not achieved an adequate level of basic skills in reading for receipt of a 
South Carolina High School Diploma. Now conceptualize that group of 
prospective graduates who are on the borderline between those who 
merit receipt of- a South Carolina High School Diploma and those who 
do not. The performance of this hypothetical group of borderline 
prospective graduates represents the performance level that you must 
think about when making judgments for this task. 

Step 2 - Carefully read Item 1 of the Exit Examination Reading Test and answer 
the questions as if you were taking the test. 

Step 3 - Using your individual judgment, determine the percentage of the 
hypothetical borderline group that would be able to correctly answer 
Item 1. 

Step 4 - Record your judgment, to the nearest five percent (5, 10, 15, etc.), for 
Item 1 in the space beside Item 1 on your Task I Judgment Form. 

Step 5 - Repeat Steps 2-4 for each of the sixty (60) Exit Examination Reading 
Items. ALL ITEMS MUST BE COMPLETED. 

Step 6 - When you have completed your judgments, be sure to record the last 
four digits of your Social Security Number as your ID in the upper right 
PC)SmON CoVe"^ "^^^^ ' JUDGMENT FORM. Also record your 

A = Public School Administrator 
T = Public School Teacher 

Raise your hand and a staff person will collect your Task I Judgment Form. 
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ID 

POSITION CODE 



EXIT EXAMINATION STANDARD SETTING COMMITTEE 

READING 
September 17, 1936 

TASK I JUDGMENT FORM 



ITEM PERCENT 

1 

2 

3 

A 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 



ITEM PERCENT 

21 

22 

23 . 

24 

25 

'26 

27 

28 

29 ' 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 



ITEM PERCENT 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

58 

60 
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EXIT EXAMINATION STANDARD SETTING COMMITTEE 

READING 
September 17, 1986 



TASK II DIRECTION SHEET 

PURPOSE: 

To consider the Standard that has been calculated from your TASK I JUDGMENT 
FORM and, based on your experience and expertise, to revise the Standard, if desired, 
by considering your overall judgment of what the Standard should be. 

MATERIALS NEEDED: 

EXIT EXAMINATION READING TEST 
TASK II DIRECTION SHEET 
TASK II WORKSHEET 

DIRECTIONS: 

Step 1 - Locate your Standard in Box 1 on your TASK II WORKSHEET. It has 
been calculated for you from your TASK I JUDGMENT FORM. 

Step 2 - Based on your knowledge of the test gained in TASK I and your 
knowledge of the context of the Exit Exam as outlined, on Page 1, form 
an overall judgment of what the Standard should be. From this overall 
prospective, do you think your Standard from TASK I is too high, too 
low, or at the appropriate level? 

Step 3 - If you are satisfied with your Standard from TASK I, record it in Box 2 
on your TASK II WORKSHEET. 

Step 4 - If you wish to reconsider your Standard, decide on a revised Standard. 

Record your revised Standard in Box 2 on your TASK II 
WORKSHEET. Keep your Task II WORKSHEET as you will need it 
in TASK III. 
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EXIT EXAMINATION STANDARD SETTING COMMITTEE 

READING 
September 17, 1986 

TASK II WORKSHEET 
Your TASK I Judgments Resulted in a Standard of: 



Boxl 
TASK ii Standard: 



Box 2 
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EXIT EXAMINATION STANDARD SETTING COMMITTEE 

READING 
September 17, 1986 

TASK III DIRECTION SHEET 

PURPOSE: 

To consider a final revision in your Standard by examining the consequences with 
respect to the results from the Spring, 1986, administration of the Exit Examination. 

MATERIALS NEEDED: 

TASK II WORKSHEET 
TASK III DIRECTION SHEET 
TASK III WORKSHEET 

DISTRIBUTION OF EXIT EXAMINATION SCORES TABLE 
DIRECTIONS: 

Step 1 - Find your Standard in Box 2 on your TASK ii WORKSHEET. Record 
this number in Box 2 on your TASK III WORKSHEET. 

Step 2- Using the DISTRIBUTION OF EXIT EXAMINATION SCORES 
TABLE, locate your Standard in the column marked "Number of Items 
Correct." 

Step 3 - Read across the row from your Standard *o the column marked 
"Percentage of Examinees Who Would Meet the Standard." Record 
this percentage on your TASK lit WORKSHEET in Box 3. This 
number represents the percentage of examinees expected to score at or 
above the Standard that you have proposed. The distribution tables 
are estimations based on examinees' performance on a 60— item 
Reading Test administered in April, 1986. 

Step 4 - Read across the row from your Standard to the column marked 
"Percentage of Examinees Who Would Not Meet ths Standard " 
Record this percentage on your TASK Hi WORKSHEET in Box 4. 
This number represents the percentage of examinees that is expected 
to score below the Standard that you have proposed. 

Step 5 - The percentages in Box 3 and Box 4 of the TASK III WORKSHEET 
represent estimates of the percentages of prospective graduates who 
can be expected to either meet or not meet your Standard. Now 
consider these percentages in light of your knowledge of the context of 
the Exit Exam, your' knowledge of the test from TASK I, and your 
overall judgment from TASK II. 

a. Based on this information, if your Standard is acceptable, record 
your Final Standard in Box 5 on your TASK 111 WORKSHEET. 

b. Based on this information, if your Standard is NOT acceptable, 
reconsider and revise your standard. Record your Final 
Standard in Box 5 on your TASK III WORKSHEET. 

Step 6 - Be sure to record your ID and POSITION CODE in the upper right 
hand corner of your worksheet. Raise your hand and your materials 
will be collected. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF EXIT EXAMINATION SCORES 

READING 



Nusaber of ^^^centag^ of Examinees Who Would 

correct Meet gt^ndaxd Fail to M^^-h g^.^ ^.^^ 

1-16 100% - — *^ 



17-20 99% 

21 98% 

22 98% 
2.3 97% 

24 97% 

25 96% 

26 95% 

27 94% 

28 93% 

29 93% 

30 91% 

31 90% 

32 89% 



33 

34 86% 

35 84% 



0% 
1% 
2% 
2% 
3% 
3% 
4% 
5% 
6% 
7% 
7% 
9% 
10% 
11% 

87% 13% 

14% 



36 
37 
38 

29 75% 



16% 

82% 18% 



80% 20% 
77% 23% 



4Q 

41 70% 



25% 

73% 27% 



42 67% 

44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
SO 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 



30% 
33% 

63% 37% 
61% 39% 
58% 42% 

54% 46% 
50% 
47% 
43% 



65% 
70% 



50% 
53% 
57% 

39% 61%. 
35% 

3 0% 

26% 74% 

21% 79% 

16% 84% 

12% 88% 

8% 92% 

5* 95% 

2* 98% 

1% 99% 
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ID 

POSITION CODE 



EXIT EXAMINATION STANDARD TTING COMMITTEE 

READING 
September 17, 1986 

TASK ill WORKSHEET 

TASK H Standard: 

Box 2 

Percentage {%) of Examinees Who Would Meet Standard: 



Bo.t 3 

Percentage (%) of Examinees Who Would Not Meet the Standard: 



Box 4 



Final Standard: 



Box 5 
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EXIT EXAMINATION STANDARD SETTING COMMITTEE 

READING 
Septeniber, 18S6 



INDIVIDUAL RECOMMENDATION SHEET 



Check one of the two boxes below: 



Q Yes* I accept the final vote as the committee recommended standard. 

n No* I do not accept the final vote as the committee recommended standard. 

If you checked "No," please indicate the score you would accept as the Exit 
Examination Reading Standard. 



Comments: 




Signaturs (OptiujuiJ 
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